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Fer the New Yorx Scoot Jousnar, 


Birth of Chemistry. 


BY HENRY J. HEIDENIS. 

It is my object , in this paper, to give my fellow-readers of 
the Scnoot JourNAL a sketch of the birth of chemistry. 

Chemistry is defined, ‘That branch of the natural sciences 
which treats of the phenomena which take place in the contact 
of bodies, so far as these phenomena bring about a complete 
change in their constitution. Take a piece of amber, rub it on 
a woolen cloth, hold it over some particles of straw, and the 
straw will fly up to it. This purely physical phenomenon un- 
derlies no radical change in the nature of the attracting amber 
or the attracted straw. But if on a showery afternoon in April, 
you drive a nail into the fence of your yard, when you wish to 
put up the clothes-line, the next morning, you will find, that 
the nail has lost two per cent. of iron. Here we have a chemi- 
cal or radical change in the nature of matter. The two per 
cent, of iron combining with ene of the constitutients of air, 
and with the water (presuming that it had rained during the 
night,) is changed into hydrate of sesquioxide of iron, common- 
ly and vulgarly styled rust. 

This is the modern and universally accepted definition of 
Chemistry, but it differs widely from those given by ancient 
alchemists. The Greek lexicographer Suidas, for instance, 
gravely defines it the art of making gold. The word Chemistry 
seems to be the hidden science, for its root, as that of alchemy, 
is the Coptic klems related to the Arabic chema, and meaning 
obscure, occult, hidden. Suidas, as we have already seen, and 
the earlier works on Chemistry, make the essence of the science 
consist in the secret art of changing the baser metals into 

d. 

— present a comprehensive and yet concise view of the birth 
of Chemistry, I must necessarily give an account of the knowl- 
edge of the ancients concerning the properties and uses of 
metals, and their chief operations and mauipulations of them. 
But we must commence with the ancient cosmogony, or the 
opinions of philosophers concerning the formation of the uni- 
verse. If we take all the crude ideas and speculations of the 
Egyptians, Phoenecians, Hindoos, Persians and Greeks, and 
cast them all into the chemist’s crucible, it will be found, that 
after rejecting the rubbish, the quintessence of what remains is 
ether and chaos, mind and matter. In other words the preva- 
lent opinions of ancient investigators was, that ether and chaos 
are the original principles of all things, whether corporeal or 
spiritual. Chaos, they thought was a boundless watery or 
vapory expanse without shape or form, and ether a mighty 
breath in all likelihood similar to a hurricane or tornado which 
passed or rather swept over choas, communicating form and of 
course motion, to the docile watery element, and bestowing 
life on the vegetable and animal kingdoms. Unassisted specu- 
lation admitted but four primitive forms of matter or elements, 
to wit: fire, air, water and earth, through the mixture of which 
every material body received its nature and shape. The Greek 
sage Thales thought that water was the principle element giv- 
ing birth to the other three. This theory ruled supreme till 
the end of the last century. Anaxagoras claimed the paternity 
of the other elements for air, whereas Pherecides proved to 


you by a syllogism and a horned, dilemma, that mother earth | est coins known, however, were of electrum, that is, an alloy of: 


was the parent of three children, while Uraclitus swore, high 
and low, “that fire and nothing but fire, by jove, had the pow- 
er of illuminating the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, stars, and 
earth,” for, how could you see without light the necessary con- 
comitant of fire and heat. Even Aristotle the great central 


4| oun of speculative philosophy, whose rays blinded the eyes of 


his countless disciples during four centuries, Aristotle, whom 
one of his modern admirers styles the greatest genius the world 
has ever seen, advocates and expounds the theory of the four 
elements, to which, however, he shrewdly invents a fifth; 
namely, ether which moves all things. This fifth elementary 
body, the regular quintessence of all matter, is a certain some- 
thing so divine, and subtle, that not one of the numerous fol- 
lowers and interpreters of the great master ever came across it, 
much less had an adequate conception concerning its nature 
and operation. Aristotle, who was by no means a mere phil- 
osophising dreamer, but on the contrary a profound and very 
experienced alchemist, informs us that each of the four ele- 
ments possesses two properties, as for instance, heat and hu- 
midity. So that if you join hot to dry you have fire, hot to 
moist you will obtain air, and soon. But, taking a liberal 
view of the subject and extending the meaning of the four ele- 
ment system, we shall suppose that the general terms, earth, 
water, air, fire, simply imply matter in a solid, liquid, gaseous 
and burning or combining and separating state. We see then, 
that the ancients were not so far from the truth as we might 
at first be led to suppose. We must not find fault with them, 
because their ideas were of too general and often indetermin- 
ate a nature. They had no practical experiment upon which 
to rely, and without actual manipulation, theory is of no avail 
in chemistry. We must thank our chemical ancestors for the 
many hints and discoveries they bequeated to us and not cavil, 
that they reasoned rather too far on ill-observed facts, and 


generalized on scanty particuiars. 
A few words with regard to the ancient atomic theory. This 


theory plays an important part even in modern chemical science 
although in avery modified form. Lucipius taught, that a 
vacuum and atoms are the constituent and recipient principle 
of things. Atoms are minute, invisible, impenetrable, indivis- 
ible and unalterab)e, in fact, they are what remains after cut- 
ting up, dividing and crushing a substance an infinite number 
of times. Atoms are neither hot, cold, nor lukewarm; they 
are neither blue, white nor red. In one word, they would be 
nothing at all, if they did not possess size, shape and weight. 
These little bodies, if bodies they be, dance about in space to 
the tune of fate or necessity, taking an oblique direction, and 
becoming giddy by the motion, collids, stick together like wax, 
and form what are called molecules. These again unite and 
constitute regular bodies. For this ingenious and wonderful 
manner was the universe shaped! “There is a strong pro- 
pensity,” we read in the Indian poem of Shirin and Terhad, 
“ which dances through every atom, and attracts the minutest 
particle to some peculiar object.” 

Let us now enter the field of practical discovery, and. see 
what progress the ancients made in chemical manipulation, 
what simple bodies. were known to them, and what processes 
relative to.chemical action. As a science, Chemistry ‘either 
practical or theoretical, was unknown tothem. They are ac 
quainted, however, with some of the practical operations and 
results of chemical action. Neither Herodotus among the 
Greeks, nor Pliny among the Romans, say a word upon the sub- 
ject of Chemistry. The ancients were acquainted with but 
seven metals, viz: gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, lead and 
mercury. Even Homer mentions six of these. We meet with 
representations of gold washing and fusing on Egyptian tomb- 
stones which were probably erected 2500 years B.C. Gold was 
used for gilding, inlaying, and ornaments of embroidery, near- 
ly 2000 years before the Christian era. Bilver at first, called 





white gold, was at avery early period like gold, coined into 


|money and used also as ornaments and embroidery. The old- 





gold and silver, in the proportion of three to one. Copper was- 
in use before iron. Homer describes the shield of Achilles as 
made of gold, silver, copper and tin. By alloying copper and 
tin, the ancients made bronze. They had no knowledge of the 
more modern alloy called brass, which is composed of copper 
and zinc, Pliny is the first who speaks of brass. Bronze was 
probably cast in Egypt 2000 years B.C. The natives made 
vases, mirrors and weapons of this alloy, and by employing 
some acid often, covered the surface of the object with a green 
ora brown patina. They were able to engrave the hardest 
stones with tools made of bronee, and their mode of tempering 
it, has recently been rediscovered in this country. Tin, a com- 
paratively rare metal was also known to the ancients. Eng- 
lishmen maintain that the Phoenicians, a great seafaring and 
trading people obtained all their tin from Cronwall, England, 
three thousand yearsago. In Pliny’s time this metal was 
worth eight shillings a pound. Iron was not universally known 
and worked till long after the introduction of copper. Steel 
was likewise known in ancient times but the old mode of pre- 
paration is now unknown. And finally, mercury was prepared 
by the ancients by distilling cinnabar with iron fillings, 

The coloring substances with which the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans were familiar, were either metallic oxides, 
ochres or animal and vegetable matters. The famous Tyrian 
purple was obtained from a shell-fish. The ancient ink was 
soot or lamp-black. Soap they made from fat and soda-wood 
ashes. Acids they had none except vinegar. 

Having detained you perhaps too long on a rather dry as- 
pect of the subject, I shall conclude by alluding toa more in- 
teresting feature; namely, the sayings and doings of the al- 
chemists, those strange compounds of science and witchcraft. 
The alchemists were those who professed a knowledge of the 
hidden art of making gold, or of changing the baser into the 
king of metals. Naturally they maintained the utmost secrecy, 
for the disclosure of) such magic would make all equally rich 
and happy, and consequently realize the wildest dreams of our 
modern socialists. Hence, all the books on the subject are not 
only: obscure but contain some of the most unintelligible non- 
sense that was ever put down in black and white. In spite of this 
the field of alchemical literature is vast. All our large libraries 
contain hnudreds of volumes on the subject written in Arabic, 
Persian, Italian, German, Spanish and English, while the Latin 
manuscripts are absolutely countless. Some people adoring 
the stupendous enlightenment of our matchless age, marvel 
why countless enthusiasts should have deluded themselves 
with the belief in the feasibility of changing lead iuto gold, ata 
time when theurgy, necromancy, witchcraft and magic of alh 
sorts ruled supreme, and yet these same people profess an un- 
bounded belief in spirit rapping, mesmerism, clairvoyance and’ 
the like trifiles. Where is their consistency? Indeed, what 
conclusion is more natural than a practical application of a gen- 
eral principle? The convertibility of that which implies one 
element into another, was tauglit by the master, and conse~ 
quently believed by the pupil, the alchemist. It Aristotle woul 
change’ water into’ fire, why should. we find fault with a poor 
alchemist for convetting an old horeshoe into shining gold. If 
the principles of astronomy and geology rest at present on such: 
loose foundations, in spite of all modern attempts to give them: 
a fixed and permanent position, how can we require that a 
more solid basis should underlie the principles of alchemy, born 
in’ obscurity and grown up in uncertainty? Modern chemists 
and philosophers gravely assert that our present (sixty six) 
elementary forms of matter may hereafter when the natural’ 
sciences have triumphantly undergone the fiery ordeal of doubt 
and instability be resolved into two or more primary elementa. 
Now, since this assertion is founded on well established facts: 
and operations, is it not equally possible that one element may 
be changed into its kindred brother, if they are all derived from 
the same parent? Besides, among numerous historical facta, 
we have the words of Raymend Luliius, who tells us in his last 
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testament that he changed 50,000.lbs:of base ae into 
Who dare doubt the veracity of thig\author, or question 

truth of his words? Who can demonstrate chemically and with 
conclusive evidence that gold can not be made? Lastly, his- 

tory informs us that in the year 1404 the making of gold and 
silver was prohibited by act of the British Parliament, and that 
fifty years later Henry II. granted letters patent to persons who 
pretended to be in possession of the philosoper’s stone, an un- 
diseovered gem which turned all metals into gold. 
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What is Done in a Kindergarten. 











On entering a Kindergarten for the first time one is most 
forcibly struck by the perfect order which usually prevails. 
There we see 40 or 50 little children, mere babies, who are 
happy, decorous, and still unawed by severe rules and discip- 
line. A Kindergartener, witha true knowledge of children, 
and of her work, will have the very atmosphere orderly, and 
require few stated rules. Let us enter a nursery—how differ- 
ent it is there—particularly if a few little friends are invited to 
spend the afternoon togelher; discord will begin to creep in 
before long. Harry will be rude, or Lulu selfish,”—the chil- 
dren get tired and hot, the toys are destroyed, and the room 
isin as much disorder as can be. Now, the true cause of the 
order in the Kindergarten is the entire occupation of the little 
mind and body. The little fingers are trying to work skillful- 
ly,—and then there is an idea in the work. The task of the 
Kindergartener is, that she is ever ready to direct and suggest, 
and not constantly to instruct; she must watch every little 
energy, and guide it on to further effort,—The occupations are 
a discipline in themselves. For example, observe a child at 
play with its blocks at home, and the impatient action at home, 
and the impatient action it will indulge in; when in the Kind- 
ergarten the same child will soon learn that he has to exert 
himself when piaying with the blocks, for while other children 
have built beautiful forms, he will have none. The care neces- 
sary in handling the material is a more systematic discipline 
then can be imagined. For instance, the Kindergartener directs 
her little class to divide the cube of the third Gift into halves. 
In doing so, the children are taught to say, “a whole—two 
halves,” and ‘two halves—one whole,” Dividing the halves 
equally again, they should say, “‘a half—two quarters,” etc., 
In a similar manner with 
this and other gifts, addition, subtraction, and multiplication 
can be clearly and easily illustrated,— word and action always 
going together. Proper regard should be had to the age of 
the child. Or the children are directed to place the eight cubes 
in one line, side by side. That this may be done accurately, the 
checkered cross lines on the table will be of assistance forming 
square inches for the guidance of the child. Next the children 
may be told to divide this long long line of cubes equally into 
two, four or eight parts. Then the eight cubes may be placed 
in one line up and down, ¢. ¢., one upon another ; then this pli- 
lar may be divided equally into two or four smaller pillars; 
and. again each of the four pillars may be divided so that eight 
parts are gained, or they may be joined to form a wall, etc. 
During these and similar exercises the Kindergartener has op- 
portunity to talk to the children about their representations. 

The children spend three hours in the Kindergarten in a 
manner healthful to both mind and body. Most of the children 
come in aftera brisk morning walk, which induces cheerful- 
ness, and cheerfulness is the essential element of health. In 
the sunny Kindergarten, room the children find some one to 
welcome them. Standing in acircle, the little morning prayer 
is said, and a song of thanksgiving for God's care of them is 
sung, all the children feeling the cnenoss and prevailing har- 
mony, Their first “lesson” if it may be.so called, frequently 
comes in the most charming of all forms—a story! and what 
child, does not delight in a story? The story should convey a 
little lesson in some natural phenomenon; natural history or 
perhaps simply a moral tale, though there should be no moral- 
izing; or fairy story may lead them to “wonderland,” the 
little ones’ natural home. Or some finger-games are exercised 
with an accompanying song; the fingers are counted by stretch- 
ing them outone by one,—or the hands form a bird’s nest, and 
the clumsy little thumbs represent the birds—real birds to the 
little ones. who so eagerly watch them, Or the little hand 
makes the weather-vane (an exercise for the wrist) or the 
snowflakes, or the sunbeams, etc.—As it is the natural disposi- 
tion of a child to do what others are. doing, the number of 
children contributes largely to their contentment.—The next 
half hour the children may build, or be mat-plaiting, or what- 
ever it is,--they will be steadily at work while it lasts, and 

though only a short while, their attention is fixed upon the 
work. At the end of this, two or three children are detailed 
to gather in the work, These little duties are always esteemed 
a great privilege. The lunch, which follows, should be of the 
very plainest, but to the child it is a feast, and good digestion 
follows, because it is all so pleasant and social. Children un- 
doubtedly require to eat more frequently than adults, only pro- 
per care must be taken that they do not eat too much at a time; 
for their respective capacity is small and their activity great; so 
the fuel must be frequently replenished. Politeness, neatness, 





{and quitéal good order is required during this meal, whilst 
Conversation flows in the natural simple way. After lunch 
the children march with the -acgompanying of the piano, or 
‘with @ song, and which is @ lesson in walking and time. The 
art of walking well, firmly, yet gracefully, must be acquired in 
childhood; and should not be left to the dancing-master. The 
march over, the seats are resumed at the tables, may be for 
peawork. Here we have sticks for outlines, the softened peas 
serving for joints, which enables the child to sketch, as it were, 
any of the solid forms which it has become acquainted with, or 
linking together into outline-figures some of the stick-laying 
forms with which they are familiar. With one single stick and 
one single pea a “ large-headed pin” may be made, with two 
sticks and one pea they can reproduce all the angles;. two of 
these angles joined give a square, am oblong, a rhombus, etc., 
which can be lifted up and handled. Two squares ‘joined by 
four additional sticks, and the skeleton of a cube is formed. 
This leads to the more attractive forms of life, as, a table, a 
chair, a house, a basket, ete. This is a great lesson in “ creat- 
ing,” and holds more charm than the usual occupation of “ de- 
stroying.” For the latter mania the Kindergarten is the most 
effectual cure; for, after having been in the Kindergarten for 
a while, the children seek even at home for simple material 
with which to create. The last half hour in the Kindergarten 
is always devoted to the gymnastic games, which are of a very 
simple nature, and should be so used as to exercise every mus- 
cle, but they should never weary the little ones. Fingers, 
hands, wrists, arms, legs, each especial part has its turn, and a 
few months in the Kindergarten will show a wonderful im- 
provement in the precision and vigor with which these seem- 
ingly simple exercises are performed, as well as the bodily 
development. Where the Kindergarten is unknown, a few 
traditional games are played, fot instance ‘“ How oats, sweet 
beans and barley grows, You nor I, nor nobody knows.” This 
natural desire of every healthy child for “ ring-round-games” 
has never before been fully met. Here, in the Kindergarten, 
we have a wonderful variety, each containing its peculiar ex- 
ercise of the mescles and imagination, and a circle of little 
children of about the same age to enjoy them. Thus, during 
the long Winter Season, we have an ideal “Garden” where 
the little ones can be trained in the occupations most natural to 
them, and most necessary. The body and mind should grow 
harmoniously. A child, if kept at home ofter being four years 
old, grows fretful, if unemployed, and few mothers or nurses 
have the time to give constant direction to their constant activ- 
ity. They are often taught to read in order to give them self- 
amusement; but what could be more unnatural or unhealthy 
than for their little eyes to strain over the black and white 
type, not to mention the unhealthy position it usually induces. 
The mind in the Kindergarten develops through its own activ- 
ities; the child not only learns through the eye and ear, but 
aleo by ehe sense of touch. Handling material for making 
things, measuring one thing with another, realizing size, dis- 
tance, things hard and things soft. The body plays and grows 
with the mind. Play is the natural development for the body 
of every healthy child, Let us help them and play, and guide 
their intelligence.—Mrs. Kravus-BOELTE, in Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 
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The Microsope in School Government. 








The school at Maple Grove had been called to order. Every 
scholar was in his place, and for once there was not a whisper 
heard; whispering had, from time immemorial, been the bane 
of Maple Grove School. Teacher after teacher had tried to con- 
quer the habit, and with the advent of every new one, the 
dunce-block and birchen rod had been introduced as a part of 
the programme—a part, however, that always failed to accom. 
plish the desired end; and, upto the present hour, the school 
really deserved the name it bore—the most disorderly school in 
the country. 

The present teacher was alittle pale-faced lady, and the older 
boys chuckled at the thought of such a mite of a woman 
attempting to coerce them, and at the morning recess they 
met in solemn conclave, and nicknamed her “The Giant.” 
Miss Dean, as it happened, overheard the deliberations of 
the irrepressibles, but, instead of being alarmed, she was 
rather amused, especially at the ludicrousness of the cogno- 
men they had chosen for her four feet of stature. 

The morning passed without any unusual confusion, con- 
sidering the the perplexing nature of the first day’s duties; 
and now, as I said, # hush had fallen on every scholar— 
every mouth was agape with wonder, and every eye fixed 
on the little woman at the desk. Instead of a rod or a fer- 
ule, she held in her hand a brass instrument looking for all 
the world like a toy cannon set on end. Silently she held 
it up before the school, and silently the scholars gazed, until 
little Johnny Burns could repress his curiosity no longer, 
and in a shrill voice cried out: “School-marm, will it 
shule? 

The teacher raised the instrument higher, and a smile was 
perceptible on her face, as two or three of the ringleaders 





| free: Fo. left in their minds-that wf-Miss Dean wasn't 
bodied, she 1 was, at least, strong-minded, and intended 
to govern the school with some new-fangled shooting ma- 
chine instead of the old-fashioned good-behavior producers 
before alluded to. 

“Did you ever see a microscope before?” asked Miss 
Dean; and four heads popped from behind their wooden 
breastworks, while every voice in the house answered inthe 
negative. “Well, I suppose the youngladies and gentlemen 
who sit on those back seat have heard of this instru nent, 
and can explain its use,” said the teacher, with that subtle 
knowledge of children’s dispositions, which leads thém to be 
peculiarly flattered, when on reaching the (to them) very ma 
ture age of ten or twelve, they are, for the first timeaddress- 
ed as ladies and gentlemen. There was silence for a moment 
and then one of the boys hazarded an opinion that ‘“ micro- 
scopes were made to see stars.” 

Miss Dean then explained to the school the use of the mi- 
croscope, and, calling the eldest boy forward, showed him, 
upon a bit of glass, a tiny speck, barely perceptible, Placing 
this under the lens, she bade him look and describe what 
he saw. ‘Why, a huge spider, with points and bristles,” 
exclaimed the boy, in perfect astonishment, that so small a 
speck should be so transformed. ‘Not a spider exactly,” 
said the teacher, “though it does look like it; that is a 
honey-bee’s sting, and every one of those hairy points which 
show so plainly in the glass is charged with poison. Do 
you wonder that the sting of the bee is painful, when such 
a complicated weapon is used? 

Sending this boy to his seat, she called up the next eldest. 
“What is that littlle sack that looks like his head? Is that 
his bag of poison?” he asked after a prolonged gaze.” 

“T expect it is, though outside the microscope the sting 
only looks like a little block dot on the glass, and you can 
distinguish neither hairy points nor poison bag.” One by 
one, she permitted every scholar to look through the micro- 
scope, and as each one was impressed with some new idea, 
not only the bee’s sting, but the habits and formation of the 
bee itself, were very thoroughly discussed and investigated. 
Then, placing the microscope back in its green and golden 
box, Miss Dean made the following announcement to the school; 
‘T propose, hereafter, to devote one hour each day to the study 
of insects by the aid of this microscope; but only those who 
obey the rules of the school will be allowed to participate in 
in this study, or look at the wonderful construction of insects 
revealed by its magnifying power. It a scholar whispers, or 
otherwise disobeys me, he loses the privilege for the day of 
looking through the microscope; and I assure you, children, 
that the bee’s sting is not the most interesting object that can 
be found for inspection. Every bug and worm, every fly and 
miller, the feathers of birds and the seed-pods of flowers, have 
each and all a private history, and forms of beauty unperceived 
by the naked eye and unsuspected save by those who have 
made the microscope their companion in numberless rambles 
through fields and groves.” 

Do you think Miss Dean had to press birchen branches into 
service in the governmennt of that school? Did any boy have 
to sit on the dunce-block for not studying ths lesson? No, 
indeed; it would be hard work for boys to remain dunces, 
when a microscope was one of the incentives to study; but I 
can assure you that sad havoc was made among the winged 
and creeping insects, and Miss Dean found herself compelled 
to study ‘‘ Bug-ology” pretty thoroughly. That, however, 
was better that tne tired fretfulness experienced by most teach- 
ers in their attempts to preserve order by the old methods. 
Corporal punishment is a relic of dark ages, and scholars would 
be better, and teachers would be happier, if microscopes were 
to usurp the place of whips and dunce-blocks.—Journal of 
Microscopy. 





Tae CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION met at New Lis- 
bon, Ohio, January 21. A large attendance of teachers and 
friends of education were present and good time was experienc 
ed by all. Supt. C. C. Davidson being first announced on the 
programme, gave 40 minutes lecture on penmanship and the 
improved methods of teaching it, H. Morrison, County Exam- 
er was next introduced, who gave a complete outline or synop- 
sis of reading. His lecture was well received. Mr. L. W. 
Mason followed with a talk on methods of teaching aritemetic. 
This called forth some lively discussion, Various other topics 
were discussed by Messrs. J. B. Mills, M. T. Sipe, C. C. David- 
son, H. Travis and others. The next meeting of the Association 
will be held at New Lisbon, Feb. 29th, 1878. 


Ix addition to the other efforts to sustain free education, the 
French people are waking up. An address has been issued, 
which says ; “‘ Citizens, the intellectual future of your children 
is indanger. Public education is assailed at a vital point—the 
right to free instruction in all grades. A bill is now before the 
Legislature abolishing the Free of the City of New York 
—and in his message two years ago Gov. Robinson made insid- 
ious suggestions regarding primary education in our public 
schools. Shall we suffer education, the holy ark of modern so- 





ciety, to drift back to the middle ages? It is for you to de- 


of mischief popped_,their heads behind their desks, not a’ cide. 
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Experiences of a Self-trained Teacher. 


Tr was not until some time after leaving Glasgow that I 
finally decided upon what has proved, not only the work, 
but, I think I may add, the joy of my life—and I commenc- 
ed a school. Now what were my professional resources? I 
had the very distinct and suggestive memories of my boy- 
hood spent in my father’s school ; I had the varied experi 
ences of failure and of very transient success as an assist- 
ant for four and a balf yeare ; and I had the training and 
insight into lite afforded by a five years’ course at Glasgow. 
Yes, I had something more, and something which has taught 
me more as to the epirit which should animate my work, 
and as to the method in which I should perform it, than I 
have ever been able to learn from ail ether sources—nay, of 
which I may sately say, all my future knowledge and ,ead- 
ing and experience have been but the amplification and ful- 
filment. so 

And that something was contained in the words ofa dear 
and honored friend, whose untcld services as a clergyman, 
an author, a professor, and as principal of the neighboring 
workingmen’s college, will live enshrined in the hearts and 
lives of those who were privileged to come within the range 
ot his ennobling and elevoting influence—the late Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice. These words were few, but they were 
golden words. I commend them to your most earnest at- 
tention, as I believe they contain the very quintessence of 
whole courses of lectures : “A teacher's true sim is to teach 
his pupils how best they may do without him, and yet not 
cease to care for him.” I need only add that these few and 
simple, yet deep and thoughtful words came home to me 
with a more intense meaning, as they were read in the light 
of the noble, self denying life of him who spoke them. 

In looking back now trom the vantage ground of a pro- 
longed experience, two reflections force themselves upon me. 
1. I cannot help congratulating myself upon the exception. 
ally favorable circumstances under which I was placed pre- 
paratory to my entering upon the charge of a sshool. Dur- 
ing my whole life I had been more or less connected with 
school work. My earliest home recollection were associat- 
ed with school. I had filled two situations as assiecant— 
master ; and during my whole college course I had not only 
been engaged in private tuition, but I had the inestimable 
privilege of seeing what really good teaching was. I have 
already spoken of the value of one part of that couise, but 
I should be most ungrateful if I did mot acknowledge how 
immensely I am and ever shall be indebted to the example, 
the energy, the ever ready scholarship, the teaching skill, 
and the invaluable personal friendship of the late William 
Ramsay, professor of Humanity. He not only taught, but 
he inspired ; and after this long interval of time I can most 
truly assert that day by day the pages of almost every Lat- 
in author I happen to be using shine with an added lustre 
from the association with his ever cherished memory. 

But my second reflection is, to my own mind, equally fore- 
ible—how utterly inadequate all these circumstances were 
as & preparation for my work. During almost the whole 
time that I wae passing through these preliminary experi- 
ences, I had scarcely any thought of teaching as my fu'ure 
work, and therefore I naturally failed to extract from them 
all the good they were calculated to impart. Hence I draw 
a second moral, and I must urge the absolute necessity of 
making our work one which shall be the object of deliber- 
ate and prospective choice, as is that of the church, the bar 
or medicine. It must not remain any longer a refuge for 
the destitute..To secure this end, two conditions are neces. 
sary, 1. It must be made worthy of such a choice by secur- 
ing to competent men and women a fair means of livelihood 
—with special prizes for the more gifted minds; and 2. 
Nene but those who have thusdeliberately chosen this work 
and prepared themselves for it by a definite course of train- 
ing, must be permitted to enter upon it. Secure the second, 
and I am confident the first will secure itself. I cannot 
disguise from myself as I go back that Chance was the pre- 
siding power that guided my footsteps towards a school ; 
and I believe this is true of the great mass of teachers, at 
least of the sterner sex. Imagine this to be possible in the 
kindred professions ot law and medicine. Take the follow- 
ing graphic specimens of such chance surgery from the pen 
of Carlyle. Speaking of Leopold, Duke of Austria, familiar 
to almost every schoelboy from his connection with that 
boy’s ideal of a king, our Richard L, he says : 

“ Leopold had stuff in him too. He died, for example, in 
this manner. Falling with his horse, I think in some siege 
or other, he had got his leg hurt, which hindered him in 
fighting. Leg could not be cured. ‘Cut it off, then,’ said 
Leopold. This also the leech could pot do, durst not, and 
would not ; so that Leopold was come quite toa halt. Leo- 
pold ordered out two squires, put his thigh upon a block, 
the sharp edge of an axe at the right point across his thigh. 
* Squire first, hold you that axe ; steady. Squire second ; 
smite you on it ! with forge hammer, with all your strength, 
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the leg flew off; but Leopold took inflamation, died in a day 
or two, as the leech had predicted.” (Frederick the Great, 
vol. 1, p. 109.) The dullest intellect can discern between 
skillful and unskiliful surgery. The pocket is a mysteri- 
ously seusitive part of the hnmaa organism, and that would 
soon rebel against untrained and unskilled law-mongering 
But we unbappy teachers share one fatal disability with the 
clergy. Everybody profoundly believes he can teach and 
preach as well as anybody else, and generally a little bet- 
ter. What need, therefore, of any special training for what 
is within the reach of everybody’s capacity ? 

And then ‘he disproof of this generally accepted axiom is 
not very easy. My want of skill in surgery is demonstrated 
at once if I can find any one so foolish as to permit me to 
try my prentice hand at pulling outa tooth. My utter ig- 
norance of law is revealed in the first paragraph, nay in the 
first line of my attempt at amateur conveyancing, and the 
imposture is detected at once. O.ir work is carried on be- 
fore untrained eyes. A little judicious admixture of sooth- 
ing syrup in the way of holidays, cricket and foot-ball 
matches, or even extra pudding, combined with a wise 
withdrawal from any kind of publ c examination, will goa 
long way to win the sympathies of pupils and to blind the 
eyes of parents. Thus the imposture may go on and on un- 
detected ; and when the detection does come, it comes so 
slowly, it is subject to so many explanations and moilifica- 
tions, that a fortune may be gained or death may end the 
strife before this conviction of competency has become an 
acknowledged fact. 

Every teacher, I am sure, will agree with me that no de- 
lusion is more complete than that which leads mankind at 
large to believe that the real progress of the pupil and the 
worth of the schoel can asa general rule be tested by the 
parent. Many parents aye simply incompetent for the duty, 
and discharge their iucompetency by the assiduous trotting 
out of some hobby of their own, which they app:y as an un- 
failing test to all schools. I have myself lost pupils because 
I would not use spelling books. Flogging is a capital hob- 
by for this purpose, and all the better because it applies in 
both directions, it has both a positive and a negative pole, 
equally charged and atthe sametime. “ Do you flog ? 
“Yes.” “Then my child does not enter your school.” “Do 
you flog?” “No.” “ What, not flog! ThenI am sure 
you cannot maintain necessary discipline ; you cannot create 
that ‘ wholesome fear’ (that’s a delightful phrase—it looks 
so profound) and therefore my boy shall not come.” Then 
a still larger class of parents simply have not the time, and 
in a still larger number of cases where parents have the 
skill and the time and the will the children very firmly re- 
sist the attempt as an unfair invasion of their undoubted 
rights and privilegee. Sometimes rare opportunities do oc- 
cur which do enable parents or friends to test at a moment's 
glance the reality or the unreality of the work being done. 
One such golden opportunity fell into my own hands about 
eighteen months ago. Visiting a relative at some distance 
from my own home, the youngest boy, a peculiarly shrewd 
little fellow, very naturally craved some little help from me 
in the preparation of some very elementary Latin lessons. 
He had to write out three paradigms of adjectives and sub- 
jectives and substantives combined. The first was Bonus 
vir, which was written out with tolerable accuracy. But I 
confess myself somewhat puzzled at being requested to pro- 
ceed with Bona vira and Bonum virum. Ihad hard work 
to persuade my temporary pupil that there were no such 
words as vira and virum. He assured me over and overagain 
that these words had been prescribed for him. I appeased 
his fears by substituting some other words, and he went off 
to his school. On his return I asked how the Latin lessons 
had been got through. “ Ob,” was his quick reply, “‘ Miss 
So-and-so” (for it was a preparatory school, kept by lad- 
ies) “ said it would do, but it was not quite what she want- 
ed.” 

I have dwelt at disproportionate length upon the prepar- 
atory antecedents of my experience, because, believing those 
antecedents to be unusually favorable, I wart to bring the 
question plainly before the public, if they will remain con- 
tent for parents of the middle and higher claeses of society 
to entrust the education of their children to persons whose 
preparation for the work has been so entirely haphazard, so 
fragmentary, so unreal, so uncertain ; while for the lower 
classes, down to the children in the workhouse, carefully 
trained and fully tested teachers are provided. It is a very 
easy, and no doubt a very pleasant occupation, for university 
dons to hold up to the gaze of the members of the Social 
Science Association the whole body of private teachers as 
“ men or women withont culture, without elevation of char- 
acter, often without manners.” Bat if this be true, I would 
ask, where lies the fault? Surely not at our door. We 
are doing all we can wo arouse the public to the urgent need 
of reform. Half dozen teachers seldom meet to talk over 
professional topics bat this very question is put in the very 
front. At every conference the subject is discussed in all 
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is eeldom broken by the faintest murmur of dissent. 

I cannot dwell so minutely upon my actual experience, as 
they depend so muck upon details, the recital of which 
would be most unpr¢fitable to me aud most tedious to you, 
I will rather endeavor to sketch, in very broad and general 
outlines, ite more salient features, mainly bearing upon the 
question of training versus no training, or rather of specific 
professional training versus a Lap-hazard training. 

I sball not easily forget my own perplexities on standiag 
for the first time in my own tiny school-room with my very 
tiny school of five pupils. I never felt such a responsibility 
before, or no utterly unfit to grapple with it. I neither knew 
what to do nor how to do it ; but of course a very few days 
tufficed to release me from this hopeless condition. I then 
discovered for the first time the immeasurable distance be- 
tween the mere teaching of a class and the government and 
direction of a school. {had but the faintest idea of the pro- 
portion of time to be allotted to different studies ; and the 
construction of a time table of daily work was a difficulty 
which, I can truly say, was not solved to my own satisfac- 
tion until after some years of tentative approaches to a more 
correct arrangement, My first pressing want was the ab- 
sence of professional literature. I cannot tel] what a boon 
two or three really sensible works on the management of a 
small school would have been. What I needed was some 
practical hint as to the details of my work, as to the best 
kind of school furniture, arrangement of desks and different 
methods of carrying on the elementary work of a school. 1 
was somewhat surprised to find that the most elementary 
subjects were the most difficult to teach efficiently, espec- 
ially reading and spelling. The higher subjects pre-sup- 
pose more advanced minds, and can be sade more interest- 
ing in an almost infinite variety of ways. 

Anticipating this want of some such literature, I turned 
to “ Stanley’s Life of Arnold,” as the best and wisest book 
I could think of for guidance and help. I need not speak of 
the grand and elevated tone of life and feelisg which shines 
in every page of that masterpieee of biography, which I 
would fain hope left some impression upon me. That well 
known sentence, ‘' It is too bad to tell Arnold al ie; he al. 
ways belicves it,’’ was and still is a treasured sentence, and 
bas given me strength and guidance under many a moral 
difficulty , but I need hardly say that the practical guidance 
I was most in need of was not to be found in those noble 
and inspiring pages. On one all important subject it was 
utterly useless to look to Arvold’s Life for help, viz., the 
school books I should use. And I cannot imagine how I 
should bave to any extent mas-ered this very serious diffi- 
culty had I not received some most valuable hints froma 
friend already engaged in the profession.—Zducational 
Times. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION.—-The more one sees of the young, 
the more one is struck with two things—how limited is the 
amount which they can really learn, how worthless is much 
of what goes to make up this limited amount now. Mr. 
Grant Duff, misled by his own accomplishments and intelli- 
gence, is, I am convinced, far too encyclopedic in his require- 
ments from young learners. But the heart breaking thing 
is, that what they can be taught and do learn is i!l-chosen. 
“An apple has a stalk, peel, pulp, core, pips and jnice ; it is 
odorous and opaque, and is rsed for makiug a pleasant drink 
called cider.” There is the pedant’s fashion of using the 
brief.leason time, and wearying the soon tired attention, of 
little children. How much, how far too much, of all our 
course of tuition, early and late, is of like value. There is 
worse nonsense than this, Mr. Arnold. The various methods 
devised for wasting the time of the little ones and disgust- 
ing them with school are almost innumerable. We have 
known hour after hour spent in teaching boys and girls of 
ten to twelve years of age to add, subtraot, multiply and 
divide with straws, when, if their teachers had given them 
credit for ordinary intelligence, they might have been work- 
ing problems in compound numbers. What a pity some of 
these children could not be permitted to take the teacher's 
place for a few moments each day and instruct their peda- 
geogues ; chilcren learn so much more rapidly, so much 
more easily, so much more philosophically than these me- 
thod makers would have them learn. 


Josu Bruiinaes’ Ax1oms.—After a man gits to be thirty- 
eight years old he kant form any new habits much ; the best 
he kan do is to steer hiz old ones. Enny man who kan 
swap horses, or ketch fish, and not lie about it, is just about 


az pius az men ever git to be in this world. An enthusiast 
is an individual who believes about four times az much az 
he can prove, and he kan prove about four times az much 
az anybody believes. One quart ov cheep whisky (the 
cheaper the better) judiciously applied, will do more busi- 
ness for the devil than the smartest deacon he bas got. I 
don’t rekolect doing ennything that I was just a little asham- 
ed ov but what somebody remembered it, and wuz sure once 
in a while to put mein mind ovit. Nature seldom makes 
a phool ; she simply furnishes the raw materials, and lete 
the fellow finish the job to suit himself. 
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Kindergarten Gifts. 

The First Gift—Six soft Balls of various colors,with strings, 
in a wooden box, with cross beam for hanging the balls — 
This gift is for the youngest children ; its aim is, to teach 
color (primary—red blue, yellow—and secondary, or mixed 
—purple, green, orange) and direction (forward and back- 
ward, right und left, up and down) . to train the eye ; to ex- 
ercise the hands, arms and feet in various plays. 

The Second Gift—Cube, Cylinder and Sphere, ina wood- 
én box, with cross beam for hanging the objects. The aim 
of this gift is, to teach form, to direct the attention of the 
child to similarity and dissimilarity between objects. This 
is done by pointing out, explaining and counting the eurfa- 
ces, corners and edges of the cube; by showing that the 
properties of the sphere, cylinder and cube are different on 
account of their difference of shape ; by pointing out that 
the apparent form of the sphere is unchanged, however 
viewed, but that the apparent forms of the cube and cyl- 
inder differ according to the point from which they are 
viewed, 

The objects are of wood, machine made for this special 
purpose ; are neat, and provided with the necessary staples 
and holes for hanging. 

The Third Gift—A large Cube (2x2x2 inches) divided into 
eight small cubes (each containing one cubic inch); in a 
wooden box. The aim of this gift is: to llustrate form and 
number, as well as to give the first ideas of fractions. 

The Fourth Gift—A large Cube (2x2x2 inches) civided in- 
to eight equal oblong blocks (each 14x1x2 inches); in a 
wooden box. The aim of this gift is similar, and allows a 
very varied and interesting application in the production of 
forms of knowledge (or mathematical forms) of Beauty (or 
symmetry) and of Life. 

The Fifth Gift—A large Cube (#x3x3 inches) divided into 
twenty-one whole cubes (each containing one cubic inch), 
six half and twelve-quarter cubes ; in a wooden box. This 
gift allows of a still more extended use than the Third and 
Fourth, 

The Sixth Gift —A large Cube (8x8x8 inches) divided into 
eighteen whole oblong blocks (each 1¢x1x2 inches) ; three 
similar blocks divided lengthwise into six (each %4x%x2 
inches) and sixth divided breadthwise into twelve (each 14 
x1x1x inch) ; in a wooden box. The forms of Knowledge, 
Beauty and Lifa that can be represented with this gift, are 
very numerous, 

The Seventh Gift—Tablets of wood, with colored and 
finely polished surfaces. Squares, right angled isosceles, 
equilateral, right angled scalene and obtuse angled trian- 
gles. The aim of this gift is similar to that of the last four. 
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Education at the Paris Exhibition. 





Class 6.—Infant Education—Primary Education—Adult 
Education.--Plans and models of creches, orpban asylums 
and kindergarten : arrangement and management of these 
establishments, Material adapted to the physical, moral 
and intellectual development of the infant. Plans and 
models of city and country echool houses; organization of 
these schools, and furniture of the same. Books, maps, 
models, and other appliances. Plans and models of adult 
and technical schools; organization of these schools, and 
furniture of the same, Material for adult ard technical 
schools, Material for instruction in music, singing, foreign 
languages, bookkeeping, political economy, practical agri- 
culture and horticu!ture, technology and drawing. Material 
for the instruction of the blind and the deaf-mute. Work 
of pupils of both sexes, Libraries and publications, 


EpvucaTion For Work —I am not of the opinion, that 
any education our youth may receive at the public schools, 
per se, creates a distaste for labor, and a disposition to seek 
some way of obtaining a livelihood without resorting to 
work that must be done with the hands ; but the education 
they thus receive, coupled with the misdirected counsels of 
parents and friends, and the fslse opinions generally preva - 
lent as tothe relative position in the social scale occupied 
by hand-workers, and those who work in some other way 
or live without work of any kind, evidently tendsin this di- 
rection, and is threatening great danger to vut material in- 
custries, as well as to society itself. The question as to the 
best thing to be done to counteract this tendency, has been 
again and again presented in the annual reports of this De- 
partment, and all possible light thrown upon it. The edu- 
cational exhibits of several European nations, at Philadel- 
phia, bearing upon this subject, were studied with much 
care, and the results pubiished in the report of laat year. 
theoretically, the necessity of some better provision for indus- 
trial education in this country is so obvious, that no one who 
has given the subject attention, can doubt it; but the pro- 
blem that remains unsolved, is the kind of schools to be es- 
tablished in which to impart this instruction, and the ways 
and means of establishing them.—J. P. Wickersham. 
BARBARITY IN SCHOOL.—The Worcester Spy says: Pres- 
ton D. Jones, the gramzuar school Principal, who has been 
undergoing investigation at Worcester on charges of cruelty, 
has resigned to escape the dismissal he merited. The Com- 
mittee of the School Board which has been investigating his 
case reported him guilty{of inflicting frequent and severe cor- 
poral punishment, wfthout sufficient cause or from caprice. 
and also of testifying falsely before the committee. The 
hearing, which lasted fourteen nights, was public and it was 
is evidence that the pupils were submitted to such mortifying 
punishments as having to crawl up stairs on all four and 
mew like acat, receiving a blow at every step: also that 
the marks of the whippings lasted several days, andjin some 
cases blisters were raised by the rod or strap. It seems that 
the inflictionof bodily punishment is not restricted by the 
Worcester school laws, and the authorities have been unable 
to discover that this teacher resorted to it immediately ; in- 
deed, it was only after repeated complaints of pupils and par- 
ents that this iuvestigation took place,Mr. Jones having been 
previously regarded asthe best P.incipal in the city, and 
standing next to the successful candidate in last year’s can- 
vass for the School Superintendency. 


Ir is a serious question with some school boards whether 
their teachers shall or shail not pray and read the Bible in 
their schools, In some places they say they sball, in others 
they declare quite decidedly they shall not. The question 
of devotional exercises in schools is one of no manner of 
business to trustees or directors. How much and whena 
person shall pray or read the Bible is entirely personal and 
private. No man has any right to say how any other man 
shall worship God. The business of teaching can be con- 
ducted on Christian principles without public prayer as well 
as any other business. If a man should open his store with 
prayer, no one ought tocomplain. It is his own business. 

The State, by assuming control of scheols, can not declare 
how much, or how little, or in what way one of its teachers 
shall worship God. They can dismiss him if he becomes 
abnoxious for any cause. If a majority of his patrons sus- 
tain him, he can open his school in any way he pleases. Our 
schools are in tlie hands of the people, and it is for them to 
employ just such teachers as a majority desire. We advise 
school boards to let legislation concerning opening exercises 
alone. Let them employ such teachers as the people want, 
and then only require them to’ do do their duty as the law 





Class 7.--Secondary Education.— Plans and models of 
secondary schools; lyceums, gymunesia, colleges, industrial 
and commercial schools, Organization of secondary schools, 
and furniture of the same. Collections, classical books, 
maps, and globes. Material for technological and scientific 
education, for art education, drawing, music, and singing, 
Apparatus and methods for gymnastics, fencing, and mili, 
tary drill. 

Class 8.— Superior Education.--Plans and models of 
academies, universities, schools of medicine, technical and 
agricultural schools, observatories, scientific museums, am- 
phitheatres, and laboratories. Organization and furniture 
of these establishments. Apparatus, collections, snd ma- 
terial for superior education and scientific, technical, agri- 
cultural, comercial, and industrial institutions and societies. 
Scientific expeditions. 





Hon. Erastus C. BENEDICT, of this city, has been chosen 
by the regents of the University of the State, of which he 
has been vice-chancellor for many years, to succeed the late 
Chancellor John V. L. Pruyn, Mr. Benedict has long held 
a prominent position at the New Vork bar, and is well- 
known as a prolific writer upon literary, rehgious, and ed- 
ucational topics. 


directs.— Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED EpITor.—In the death of 
Mr. Samuel Bowles, the editor of the Springfield Republi- 
can, the country loses one of its ablest and most suceessful 
journalists which could not be hidden from the world. His 
paper became as famous for its news condensations as for its 
bold and fearless expression of opinions, and achieved a 
stolidity in circulation ‘unequaled by any other New Eng- 
land publication. 

At 18 years of age he became virtual editor of the Daily 
Republican, which position he filled for over thirty-three 
years. Mr. Bowles traveled extensively in his own country, 
especially in the West, the result of his journeyings being 
the production of his only works in book form, “Across the 
Continent,” “Our New West” etc. He was a hard work- 
er, a man of sleepless conscience, and possessing a spirit of 
manly iudependence which even the threats of ostracism 
and the destruction of patronage could not repress. 

In the State of Pensylvannia there are 14 120 school direc- 
tors, 20,652 school teachers, and 907.412 pupils, and 6,290 
graded schools. Averaging the entire attendance at al] the 
public schools in this State, the average cost of each pupil 
per month is only 89 cents. The State expended for school 


To talk well isa talent not possessed by all. Yet it is 
easily acquired. Familiarize yourself with the exact mean- 
ings and the nice uses of words by the study of synonyms 
You can be careful in your daily conversation to avoid false 
or vicious or low forms of expression, under which head I 
group everything which belongs to the dictionary of slang, 
and you can be equally careful to speak well. A little care 
in the choice of words at home, and in your ordinary talk. 
would be repaid. If we were half so earnest in the forma- 
tion of our habits of conversation as we are in trying to gain 
other accomplishments, there would bea great additional 
charm given to the intercourse of society. Bearin mind 
that simplicity is elegance, and pedantry is generally only 
transparent self-conceit, The word which most directly 
conveys your meaning is the best vehicle of your thought. 
Secondly, you can read every day some good, strong, terse 
author, whose style will insensibly form and color yours 
Needing to give scope and vigor to your imagination, read, 
after the Bible, Shakespeare and Milton. Never be without 
same volume which will help and feed you, and stimulate 
your own thoughts to new flights. 


Tue New York NATURAL History MuseuM.—The new 
building of the American Museum of Natural History,which 
was so lately dedicated in Central Park, is only one-twelfth 
of the whole building, which is to occupy a plot of some 
eighteen acres, The original charter of the Museum pro- 
vided that it should not hold real estate valued at more than 
$100.000, but by means of memorials, appropriations amount 
ng to $700,000 were obtained as building funds, an ¢ all 
this bas been spent on the portion just finished. The build- 
ing, of which Messrs. Vaux and Kadford are the architects 
is built of brick and granite. It is 199 feet in length and 66 
feet in width, and is practically five stories in height, one of 
the stories being the gallery of the main ball. The wood 
work of the interior is of black walnut and ash. The floors 
are of brick arches, covered with concrete and laid with 
English tiles, The staircases are of iron, and the treads 
have gutta percha coverings. The building is thought to 
be absolutely fireproof. 

TE JoURNAL is receiving by every mail substantial tok- 
ens of its popularity with the teachers. A letter trom acity 
principal says : “ I must say with entire frankness that you 
manage the paper so as to make it of real and substantial 
value. The articles that show new discoveries and new 
thoughts are always welcome to my assistants. They need 
something to fill up the gap caused by teaching. Iam fa- 
miliar with most other educations ls, but prefer this.” A 
teacher without an educational paper of some kind is to be 
pitied, if not blamed. 

Mr. CHARLES READE, in a letter to Harvers Weekly, 
ends with this characteristic passage :-—“ I believe that ‘ the 
coming man’ isthe ‘either handed man ’—that is to say, 
neither ‘right handed’ nor ‘left handed,’ but a man rescued 
in time from parrcted mothers, cuckoo nurser, and starling 
nursing-maids, with their pagan nursery rhymes and their 
pagan prejudices against the left hand; in short, a man as 
perfect in bis limbs as his Creator intended, who has been a 
deal kinder to man than man has heen to himself; for it is 
all man’s own doing that he isany more semiplegiac or 
lop-limbed than a lion, a raccoon, a fox, a tiger,or an ape,” 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY MusEUM.— The collections of 
the university contain about 93,000 specimens of animals, 
representing about 11,000 species ; about 6,000 specimens of 
8,000 species of plants, about 10,000 specimens of 400 spe- 
cies of minerals and rocks, and about 500 specimens in eth- 
nology—in all about 115,000 specimens. These are finely 
displayed in the three upper stories of the Orange Judd 
Hall «f Natural Science, and form the nucleus of what is 
destined to be one of the most complete museums of nataral 
history in the world. 

Dr. SAmvuEt Exror was elected superintendent of Boston 
public schools, on Tuesday. 

“ Wanted a young man to take charge of horses of a re- 
ligious turn of mind.” 

A steamboat captain, in advertising for an excursion, 
closes thus: “ Tickets, 25 cents; children half price, to be 
had at the captain’s office.” 

A clergyman says: “A young women died in my neigh- 
borhood yesterday, while 1 was preaching the Gospel in a 
beastly state of intoxication.”’ 

A coroner’s verdict reads thus: “The deceased came to 
his death by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy in the 
minds of the jary.” 

One of Sir Boyle Roche’s invitations to an Irish nobleman 
was rather equivocal. He writes: “I hope, my lord, if you 
ever come within a mile of my house you will stay there all 
night.” 

A widow at the West intending to succeed her husband 
in the management of a hotel, advertises that ‘‘the hotel 








purposes during 1877 the total sum of $8,964,036.14 





will be kept by the widow of the former landlord. 
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Those sintiniaahesa an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


REQWA 4 4, 5, BEER rect, New York. 


We would respectfully call your attention to the new 
series of Copy Books, eu' the 


Combined Trial and Copy Page 
Writing Bock. 

It —- of twelve numbers, rag So systemati- 

Py et a sienpleat. ha pet engravers bere 


a gg ped ae the 
Sone pe wanbdee tho endinaty 








writing thelr names and the dates. 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly ~~ in any other manner, 
In compiling this work th: © editors, =—_ hg —~ 
experience and sti them, 
are assured they have se a need wien My Ray vo 
and they are placing before the publica 
superior kin all points and details. These book 
are now on the Supply 
in the City ot New York. They are used 
the Training Department of the Normal C 
have been highly approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools, 
2 The prices are the same as for other writing books. 
REQUA & DUNN, 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
43 West 22d. Street, 


HIRRINCOTT. #,00- 


J. Fut 
Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated, Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8ve. 
Ps cecasbotideedsb0t dosh dees suntdidées 1, 
Academic Dictionary. Illus, Crown, 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary, Illus, 12mo, 1.75 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. lus. 13mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. I[lustrated. 16mo 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Ilus. 24mo, Cloth, -63 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and . oe vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguisbed educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 





N, ¥. 








1¥'SQN » BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
” 


NEW YORK.” 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies, ~ 
“ Shorter Course in Mathematiog. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White’s Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Historics. 

“6 Gcographies. 
Swinton’s Word Beok Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencertan Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e-y 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


H. Ww. SLs WT ORTH: IMPROVEMENTS 

in Practical Penmanship. 

"The, first to introduce the-Beale of Thirds in 

The first of canatly Coptials os Standard, and Busi- 
or = Customs styles, (1861). 

“Ths tet Yo to2 7 ven a Text-Book on Penman- 

“The first to publish Black-Board Charts of Let- 


a to issue a Parzen devoted to Penmanship, 
* The first to popularize Tracing in Copy-Books, 


The first to found nee fee Improvement in Pen- 
a a (187 
‘The first to al the Reversible Form of 
Writing-Book, (1877) 
Address CARE OF AMERICAN NEWS Co., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
authors. 


* Since followed by 
POTLERAINAMP RTI ASO? 
Fazece, Demten ee Setntee hee ee oe 


&e. 








i. Worda. No, 2, Words and Definitions, 

No. 

os Sentences. “mp 
10 cts., intro- 


25 | The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 


CvikdER: REMSEN and WAFFE - 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
Outlines of age Sa erg of oer 


Original 
Historical Jess See ehh ae Bt 
Tho cespentub Darton Oxttasnet History. 1 vol, 


‘eee cloth $1.75. 


is published in 


ta For terms and other information, address the 





W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 
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p Moguttontety’ ae ay 
lo. 4, 192 pages, com latest popular read- 
». catapeneesiaenmeanieRe 
Best Thi from Best Authers. 
Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 


nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, 


Oratory. 
An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and 
pa tenn be | = a Ay cloth 25 cts. eg aheve 
pu d on receipt of 
W SHOEX AKER & 00. Pu 
418 Chestnut st., Phila, Pa. 


CoLtins & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forschools, By . Olm- 
aa A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, ‘12mo, 


$1 00 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. Third stereotype edi- 
-. Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 








b 
YIPPLETON, W; anh ward St., New York. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class Book. From the latest revised 
English Edition. With an exhaustive analysis, ad- 
ditional words for illustration and questions for ex- 
amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo, 400 pp, $1.50, 


White’s Student's Mythology.—i2mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Zneid of Virgil.—i2mo. ps - 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol, 
TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortmen’ of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehooi, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
21 publishers—all on the most faverabie terzas, . 
Books sold only by subscription. of 
Send for catalogues and particulars. ° 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
w 


here. 
120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Officers are 
cordially invited to send specimen 

ages, including samples of the 
Maps » Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Putiichers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Cnicago. 
BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 


New Century. vintixs 
Musical Monitor. Pee 


+ CUR- 
are the eee singing books of GRAMMAR A. HIGH 


Nine ‘O'Clock in the Morning. | HEN 
RY TUCKER. 


Mocking Bird. dnt 


8. 
Are the. best singing books for Primary Schools. 


Seminary Album. %::- 
Laurel Wreath. xii.” o Fen. 





» 








WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
547 BROADWAY and =. 39 UNION 8Q., N. ¥. 


Piano for Sale. 
A HAZELTON PIANO 


that cost $500, wil) be sold for $200. 
— address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 


si Ut Sy pr sd Chromo 


for 75 cts 











SONS, 
BOSTON. Eotahiahed 1800." ‘ 


Are the best books for Ladies’ Svhouls and Seminaries. Pr 
Published by 


New Features! 


1877. NEW BOOKS. 


1877. 


Better Methods! 
- Appleton’s Readers. By Ws. T. Harris, Supt. of 


Schools, St, Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
and Mark Baitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


ENBOS, LL.D. 


SLIDING COPIES, 


M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


1. Textile Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon licati 
by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


=: |2» New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 
Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. 10 six numbers. 


A great improvement. 


WITH 
( Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c. 800 toa 
p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


By SAMUEL WILLARD, A. M. 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
2. Outline and Relief Designs. 





Teach will oblige 


’ 
vP Dn 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551Broadway. N. Y 








E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
—o 


) SCHOOL AND LABURATORY 
: APPARATUS. 


Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS ‘of excellent design and finish, and rare and 





Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 


gure CHEMICALS.” Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihane no part- 


wer in business. 





ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 








THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 


closed for the pocket.) 


Handsomely Nickel-Plated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to Agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Piace, New York. 





CHOIRS, SINGING SCHOOLS & SOCIETIEs, 


The Salutation, (per dea, yor Zion, (Sraon) 
The Encore, A... ton) oad Perkin’s 

Singing School, jeracs) ° Johnson's 

The first two are first c 


L. O. Emerson and W. 0. 
structive courses, 


rkins, and have tull in- | 


for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now for 

a spirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 
Also give new interest to the year’s , by get- 
Send for cir- 


ti of 
LE TE TLS tid 


Belshazzar, Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . Dudley Buck, 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, . Chadwick. 1.25 

igal Son, . Sulliean. 1.26 


Walpurgis Night, . Mandelasohn. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical drames, 

OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston, 
C. H, Ditson & Co., E.- Ditson & Ce., 


843 Broapwar, wee - to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 





USE THE 


STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


Two letters written at the same time without the us 





laet three are fitted jally , 


Chorus Choir Instruction Book, (suas) | COKEES AVARR A 


Church music books, by | SWEET DREAMER.— 








BRAIITARD'S 


a 
Musical World, 
FOR JANUARY, (878. 

$1.50 per annum, 15 cents per number 

Each number contains 36 pages of choice new music 
and reading matter, The January number begins the 
| fifteeath yearly volume and contains : 

AR RA.— An exquisite new song and 

Sells for 35 cents. 
Beautiful song by Arthur 

8. Sullivan, A or. gem. Sells for 40 cents. 

FLY AWAY GALOP.—By Charles Kinkel. Easy 
and pleasing. Sells for 30 cents. 

PHANTOM “SPOOTSTERS. —fHenry C, Work’s 
charming melody easily arranged for piano. Sells 
for 20 cents. 

SONG OF THK ANGELS —By Gustave Lange. 
An elegant piano piece. Sells for 1 cents, 

But all this choice music is included in the Musical 
World for January, which sells fur only 15 cts, 
Sold by most news dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers 

For Fifty cents we will send the Musical World 
four months oa trial, or for $1.50 it will be sent one 
year with our premium book of 215 
usical Hints,” by Karl Merz. 

aa We desire an equve agent in every town, to 
whom we offer liberal te 

t®” The trade supplied by by the American News Co, 
New York or Western News Co., Chicago. 

5 Sa Catatognen of sheet music and music books sent 


: . BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed # with al) the Istest 
mprovements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for $65.00 
‘ash. Ample time given to test the Organs be iore pu 





—+, * ‘or a nome eo ‘Any Star Parl 
’rgan Factory 
Washington, allege & sey. Y 498 
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EDUCATIONAL L DIRECT ORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SB. lL. HELLOGG dé CoO., 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 
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WriuramM F. Ke.ioae, Supscriprion AGENT. 











TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
— 

Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance, Money should be 
gent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by msi! is ta the 
wisk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
(s at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 

Uauited States. The American News Company of New York, general agts, 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission, 

The columns of the Jounnat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education, Let those who have practical skill communicate 
% to others. 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand i. to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 9, 1878. 








T his copy of the New York SCHOOL JoURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen. you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
emall tund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JouRNAL to those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 





Tue New York Scuoot Journat, A Splendid 
Premium: Webster's $12. Unabridged Dictionary, 
JS vee. The Journat makes to its subscribers this ex- 
will gtraordinary offer. It gives them acopy of the 
great standard Webster's Unabridged Dictitonary, in 
leather binding, 1,836 quarto pages, with 3,000 en- 
gtavings, for twelve subscribers and $24.—being only 
twice as much as the cost of the Dictionary alone at 
any book-store! |The papers are started at once on 
receipt of the money, and the Dictionary is promptly 
forwarded by the publishers by express. Any one who 
wants a dictionary can thus easily obtain it. Send on 
the names as fast as obtained; they need not all 
come from one Post-office. Or send sixty subscribers 
to the Scuotars’ Companion at Fifty Cents each. 
Or 6 subscribers to JouRNAL and 30 to ComPAN- 
ION, 


INDUSTRIAL education will become a great topic for 
discussion in a short time. Let the teachers post them- 
selves, therefore, well, for they will be called upon to 
instruct others in relation to this new and important 
subject. Object teaching raised quite a discussionin 
its day, but industrial education will arouse a deeper 
and more earnest debate. The schools have turned 
out one product only, pupils with a-given amount of 
knowledge, and generally with no taste for actual 
work. Nay, the charge has been that they had a pos- 
itive. distaste for labor of all kinds. Every girl who 
graduated felt she must ‘teach ;’ no other work was 
refined enough ; hence the over supply of teachers. 
The people have begun to lose faith in the higher 
schools because the graduates had learning only. This 
state of things will be changed by the new direction 
that will soon be given to the current of opinion. 
The new order will be to teach the children to prepare 








ences to teach them that education is meant to 
make work easier and pleasanter. 





WE regret most deeply the necessity that demands 
a reduction of the salaries of the teachers of New- 
York City. All who will have the sum of money they 
so well earn, cut off in the slightest, have our sympa- 
thy. Of all public servants they are the least paid in 
proportion to the value they give. May more auspic- 
ious times arise! 





Ir is becoming more and more apparent that the 
public interest in education is increasing instead of 
diminishing. There are signs that are unmistakable, 
that the people take a deep interest in the diffusion ot 
sound knowledge. The heavy petition presented to 
the Legislature against abolishing the College of the 
City of New York, weighing 754 pounds avoirdupois, 
is only one indication that our citizens have made up 
their minds to higher education for young men even 
at a cost of $150,000 per annum. The true thing is 
to see if money cannot be saved from the enormous 
waste incurred by our politics, whiskey and tobacco, 
Economy is a good thing, but let it begin on the ‘ lux- 
uries,’ not the ‘ necessities.’ 





THE teachers should steadily and persistently teach 
the value of temperance, It is a part of their duty to 
instruct the rising generation as to the causes of pov- 
erty and crime. Note ths views of Judge Davis in his 
charge to the gran jury: “An experience of more 
than twenty years of judicia! life has taught me that 
more than seven eighths of the crimes committed in 
this country, which iuvolve personal violence, are trace- 
able to the use of intoxicating liquors,” 


oo 


Good Words. 











‘I think it is a superior paper.’....‘It is such as 
deserves the liberal support of the fraternity.’....‘I 
have been reading the JouRNAL nearly four years, and 
have concluded that no teacher should be without it. 
Accept this expression of my thanks for your excel- 
lent and fruitful labors’... .‘ Your paper has been im- 
proving steadily and is ever welcome. May you 
continue long in the noble work for which you are 
evidently fitted.’....‘I am more pleased than ever 
With the JouRNAL. It would be impossible for me to 
get along without it.’....‘Yhey will reduce my sala- 
ry, but I should still take the JourNaL, because it aids 
me greatly.’ 





New York State, 





SUPERINTENDENT Gilmour has sent out a valuable 
report this year. We condense, therefore, some state- 
ments. The value of school houses and sites is now 
$30,386,248 ; the amount expended last year fcr the 
same $1,358,404 25 ; the average value of each school 
house and site in the cities is $45,520 49 outside do. 
$916 91 ; 
21 is 1,586,234 ; the number in attendance is 1,223, 
715; the average time attended by cach pupil was, 
in cities, 19 7-10 weeks, outside da., 17 3-10; whole 


number of teachers"employed, . Seaste 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages, + 7+9%5,633-5" 
Average annual salary, . ° 401.04 
“weekly wages, . . 11.23 
No. of districts, . é 11,287 
Amount paid for teachers’ institutes, . 12,479.27 
a “ each normal school (8), about 17,000 
“« __ ~ school commissioners, 89,600 
os “ for libraries, 50.000 
No. attended teacheis’ institutes, . 11,892 


Mr. Gilmour recommends that institutes be held 
one week, spring and fall, in each county ; that teach- 
ers be paid while in attendance ; that county com- 
missioners hold State certificates ; that each town 
have a board of education ; thinks it was a mistake 
to leave the selection of text books with the voters at 


whole number of children between 5 and | Janitors 





annual meetings. In respect to normal schools, says 
he has always been an advocate of them, and cites the 
opinion of the various State officers in their favor ; he 
gives the result of inguin tmade-el tn quinaigcls on” 
follows : 


No. Graduates 
No. Gradu- who have No. now 
ates. taught. teaching. 
Brockport,. ‘ 161 135 97 
Buffalo, , - 128 123 69 
Cortland, " 190 178 
Fredonia, . -* $63 176 45 
Geneseo, . r01 88 69 
Oswego, . Cee 732 503 
Potsdam, 133 128 80 


The superintendent took up vigorously the subject 
of cutting off the academic departments of the nor- 
mal schools, but has not yet succeeded in effecting the 
reform desired, as some were engagements made by 
his predecessor that seem to have not been generally 
understood, and that caused large outlays of money 
by several villages. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





New York Board of Education. 

The Commissioners met Feb. 6. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BELL, COHEN, DONNEL- 
LY, GouLpine, HAZELTINE, HALSTED, MANNIERRE, PLACE, 
TRAUD, VERMILYE, WALKER, WATSON, WICKHAM, WEsr, 
Woon. + 

COMMUNICATIONS. : 

From 6th Ward recommending Kimball and )unham for 
Trustees; from 12 Ward for removal of Vice-Principal of 
P.D.G.8. 87.; from 20th, relative to poor schools. 

REPORTS. 

The Committee on Teachers requested the Trustees of 
2ist ward to appoint Miss Root to first vacancy. 

The Superintendent of Truancy reported that his assist- 
ants had returned 310 truants to the schools. 

THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Reported he had eramined the schools of the 4, 10, and 


10 wards. 
No, classes examined 880. "Rj 
ag having excellent instruction, 236. 4 
= - fair 16. 
y - “ indifferent “ 1. 


“ ti 


with defective discipline, 9. 
” schools with excellent management by principal, ° 


“ “ “ air “ “ : 
and recommended an investigation of the deficient school. 

The Supt. of School Buildings reported that the com- 
plaints of the Board of Health about certain buildings had 
been examined into and that charges were in progress to 
remove them. : 

The By-Laws of 1877 were adopted. 

Mr. Watson moved it lay over, and concerning this a de- 
bate arose, in which Mesres, Walker, Hazeltine, and Gould- 
ing took part. The board then went into 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE, 

Mr, Halsted in the chair. Mr. Walker said the board must 
meet the question of a greatly reduced appropriation ; he 
pointed out that the scale was uniform in paying assistant 
teachers, and that it distributed the amount appropriated ia 

the most just manner ; that the primary teachers were not 
cut down at all ; the female grammar school teachers are 
reduced 64¢ per ‘cent., saving $41,110 


Male teachers are reduced 10 to 15 per ct, saving 15,066 
Principals and vice-p.,“ ‘‘ 65,670 
Teachers in Nor. Col. 2 § ° ” 8,000 

Y ee 20 o “ 25,000 


Mr. Beardslee said those who had tions more than ten 
years bad taken them with the understanding they should 
not be reduced. 

Messrs. Goulding and Mannierre made objection, but the 
majority saw something must be = and braced them- 
selves up to the work, and adopted it. 

The recommendations to consolidate the two departments 
of G. 8, 41, etc, (as stated in last week’s JOURNAL) were 
adopted, the committee rose. The Board adjourned, to 
meet Monday at 4 P. . 

OD and Economy reported as fol 
ws: 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 

To pay to aa ap to 150 pupils, $2,250 to 300, 
$2,500 ; to 500, $3,750; above 500, $3,000. 

To vice principals with 250 pupils and above, $2,000. 

To male assistant, when there is one, $1,500 ; two, $1,700 
and 1,300; three, $1.700, 1.500, $1 300; four, $1,800, 1,600 


1,400, 1,200 ; five, $2,000, 1,800, 1,500, 1,200, 1,000. 
To female assistants an average not exceeding $800. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENTS. 
To principals up to 100 pupils, $1.200 ; to 150, $1,300; to 
300, 1,500 ; to 500, $1,600 ; above 500, $1,700. 


T with 250 and 1,200- to 
seaste Odh chews OUR. pupils and above, $1,200 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS. 

To principals up tot pupils, $1,000 ; to 400, $1,100 ; 
to 600, $1,300 ; to 800, $1 ; above 800, $1,750. 

To res ws 850 to 500, $900 ; 500 to 1,000, $1,000 ; 
above 1,000, $1,200 ; to assstante an average of $600. 

. amintant teacher to have more “D> qan00 arr’ D. ; 

necipals o years standing of oO 
Bi.900, of P. D., $1,750. 

All male assistant hereafter shall the firet year (if without 
experience), receive $700 ; femaler, $400, (these to be called 
Junior Teachers.) 

The differences made b stees between different grades 
$3.00 not exceed $100 ; drawing teachers not to be paid over 

° pe hour, three hours and twentp minutes week 
See French and German $1.50 per hour, one hour and 
forty miautes allowed. To deduct 5 per cent from the sal- 
aries of all Normal School Instructors receiving over $1,000. 





Miss McCotuisTer’s Concert.—A grand Musical and Liter- 
ary Entertainment will be given by Miss Carrie A. McCollis- 
ter, (one of our public school teachers), at Steinway Hall, on 
Satureay evening, Feb. 16th, at 8 o'clock. It is to be hoped 
that the teachers and their friends will show their appreciation 
of home and native talent, by encouraging this popular young 
artiste, with their presence on that occasion. Although she 
has frequently given recitations, this is the first grand public 
entertainment which she has undertaken. Her pluck is there- 
fore to be admired, and we heartily wish her success. A de- 
lightful time may be expected, as the programme is quite ex- 
tenstve and embraces the following talent: Soprano, Miss 
Emma Celia Terry; Contralto, Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills ; Tenor, 
Dr. Arthur T. Hills; Pianist, Mr. E. Heimburger; Musical Dir- 
ector, Mr. Henry G. Thunde. 


THE last meeting was largely attended by both princi- 
pals and teachers, attracted by the announcement that ac- 
tion on the salary question would be taken. 


Mr. Walker says the teachers will not have their salaries 
reduced more than five per cent.; the reduction will fail on 
the principals and vice-principals ; the teachers of the prim- 
ary schools are not reduced at all. 


Mr. WATSON wants to reduce the expenses by uniting 
schools, where it can be done without deteriment to the 
school interests ; also to dispense with the services of male 
vice-principals and male assistants, and to unite the gram- 
mar schools in a building under one male principal and a 
female vice-principal, with female assistants. 


AT the last meeting « report was made, showing the seat- 
ing capacity of the schools to be 124,399 : the average regis- 
tered number to be 113.270. All the wards had more seats 
than scholars except the 10, 14 and 19, to the extent of 11,- 
544; these three wards have a deficiency of 1,515. There 
was a report showing the amount of money paid to non-res- 
ident teachers to be $177,047,71. 


Scnoot ExPENDITURES.—Some of the members of the 
Board of Education appear to be so anxious to secure a Jib- 
eral appropriation for purchasing and leasing buildings for 
school purposes that they are willing to still furthe> reduce 
the appropriation for the salaries of the teachers rather than 
to cut down the amount they desire to set apart as a build- 
ing and leasing fund. President Weod objects to such a 
policy, and we think on good grounds, If the duties of the 
Board are faithfully performed there can be no greater num- 
ber of teachers employed than are needed for the schools 
now in operation, and, certainly, the salaries paid are neither 
extravagant nor any higher than is necessary to secure 
capable teachers. The Board has, indeed, signified its sense 
of the inadequacy of the present salaries by voting within 
the past few days to divide surplus of revenue for 1877 
among the teachers whose salaries were reduced last year. 
There appears to be very little sense in appropriating near- 
ly four hundred thousand dollars for purchasing, leasing 
and securing buildings for school purposes and at the same 
time so largely reducing the appropriation for- teachers’ 
salaries as to forbid the employment of even the present 
number of teachers except at remuneration inadequate to 
the services rendered. If there is any leakage in the school 
moneys it must be looked for in the building and book ex- 
penditures, and it will | e well for the President of the Board 
to guard those appropriations with especial care.— Herald 





Mrs. Evizaneta Toompson’s noble gift, Carpenter's celebrat- 
ed painting of Lincoln and his Cabinet ratifying the Emancipa- 
tion proclamation, has just been accepted by Congress in the 
name of the nation and will be placed, Feb. 12, the birthday of 
Mr. Lincoln, among the national art treasures upon the walls of 
the Capitol at Washington, when the President will make an 
acknowledgement of the philanthropic as well as public spirited 
lady’s graceful act. The national importance of this munificent 
deed may be judged from the fact that the late Charles Sum- 
ner has already years ago introduced a bill into the Senate, to 
purchase at the cost of twenty-five thousand dojlars this famous 
historical picture as a worthy momento of a jgreat nation’s act 
of justice. 








LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Jounnau. 

I have often desired to write for your valuable paper. The 
reason I have not done so does not arise from any want of in- 
terest in you or your work. Nor does it arise from any want 
of sympathy with my fellow teachers, who all have their cares 
and duties, often very engrossing and taking up a large part of 
their thought and interest, The fact is our profession, like 
every other employment of man, has to be an all-absorbing to 
be asuccessful one. It is an art, involving as much knowledge 
of human nature, aside from its technical knowledge, as any 
other to which man devotes his energies. I sometimes think 
that this knowledge of human nature is overlooked in the mere 
technical knowledge, which is apt to have unduly the prefer- 
ence. I know we must ynderstand Arithmetic and Geography 
and Grammar and the other et ceteras, and understand them in 
their principles and application, to be a successfulteacher. But, 
without a knowledge of human nature, we shall fail in a very 
essential point—the impressing those with whom we come in 
contact with respect for us ‘and ourcharacter. _It is this that 
gives the hold and enables us mould the pupit to our will. It 
is the entrance wedge for the secular knowledge. 

We must never forget that our pupils are like ourselves, with 
the same thoughts, the same feelings, the same sensitiveness to 
right and wrong, the same disposition to be well treated, the 
same geniality as to kindness, and feeling the same necessity 
of softening, restraining and ameliorating influences. 

You will excuse me then, in this communication, for giving 
some prominence to this idea—the importance of making a 
study of human nature. Each scholar must be treated on this 
principle. While firmness is indispensable, it is necessarily 
severity—while severity ewen may have its uses and necessity. 
But where there is a better way, that way should be success- 
fully tried. I think I hear the “Whew!” of some teacher, 
whose patience has been less than successfully tried, cry out, 
“look at the subjects that come into our hands, see the homes 
from which they emerge, the vice and the evil influences to 
which they are daily and nightly subject, and how ean you ex- 
pect us to deal with them else than with severity?” 

This only brings out the difficulty with which we have to 
contend, but does not set aside the principle on which we 
should act. For our own peace of mind and comfort, as well as 
our self respect, we should pursue that course of conduct that 
will enable us to meet our scholars, when they become men 
and women, face to face as friends. Who would want any other 
feeling entertained towards them? We must then have patience, 
very great patience, we must bear and forbear. We must re- 
member their infirmities and their ignorances, ai:d the surroun- 
ings in which their young life is often nurtured, and we older, 
more experienced and better taught, must do our duty by our- 
selves and them. We must put real heartiness into our work, 
and so enlist their attention, that by building up the good we 
shall suppress the bad. Remember, that, for them sometimes 
it is almost all they have in the way of good. 

But there is a large class with whom it is otherwise, and 
whose parents will only too gladly welcome any rightminded 
help that comes to their aid. Here we find our present recom- 
pense. In the case of others we shall findit in the future. 1 
suppose none of us who have been teaching some time fail to 
find in the glad welcome, the ready recognition, — the uncon- 
scious approval of our course and efforts. Let us then, no mat- 
ter what the discouragements, go forward in a course of right 
—right thinking and right acting, knowing it must bring its 
own recompense to ourselves and others. A. M. Lourrgn. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Jounnat, 

Would your readers like to hear something of education 
among the mountains of East Tennessee? 1 propose to tell 
them something of the schools of Knox county. 

The city of schools of Knoxvill arein a prosperous condition. 
Rev. H, T. Morton is Superintendent. The girls High School 
is in the New Hampden and Sydney Academy, which is an ele- 
gantand commodious building. The boys’ school isin the Bell 
House, and there is a primary school for boys and girls in the 
Peabody School building, in North Knoxville. The Kast Ten- 
nessee University is located Jat this place, and will compare 
favorably with any institutions in the state. Besides these we 
have some private schools in the city, whic are in a flourishing 
condition. . ¢ 

Nine miles N. W. from Knoxville, on the K. and O. Railroad 
is the Powell’s Station High School, which under the efficient 
management of Mr. W. H. Perkins, has become a power in that 
community. Mr. Perkins isa live teacher, and the citizen’s of 
Powell's are justly proud of him and his school. Eleven miles 
8S. W. of Knoxville, is the Midway School, where “Frank 
Smith” teaches. I wish you all could know Frank. He isa 
good man and au earnest teacher. He says he is going to take 
the New Yorx Scuoon Jounwat. That is all he lacks now 
of being a No.1. We have other good schools in this country 
which I would like to mention, but cannot now. 

One word in regard to our common schools; for they are the 









school fund is sufficient to run the schools only four or five 
months in the year. In some parts of the country the people 
supplement this fund by private subscription, and continue 
their schools eight or ten months in the year: in others they 
rely solely on the free schools for the education of their chil- 
dren. In the former a high degree of intelligence is found; in 
the latter ignorance prevails. Rev. H.C. Hamstead is county 
Superintendent. He is energetic and unremitting in his efforts 
to improve the conditions of the schools. The teachers of our 
common schools are generally good men, but deficient in train- 
ing. Too many take up teaching as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else—to some higher (7) calling, never once dreaming of 
devoting all their talents and energies to this noble vocation. 
But our people are beginning to be clamerous for professional 
teachers—men who consider teaching o profession, second in 
importance to no other. For the proper training of onr teach 
ers, we hope soon to have anormal school established in this 
country. 

The progress which has been made in education in our 
county during the last decade has been great, dut much re- 
main yet to be done. TEACHER. 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoou Journa: 


Several months ago several questions were asked by J. W. 
W. in regard to the use of scientific readers in our country 
and village schools, The Editor at once decided against them. 
His 1m was, that teachers who wish to teach science 
can find better ways than with the use of readers. But suppose 
they do not employ those better methods, is the pupil to finish 
his common school course without knowing anything about 
Botany, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, &c. Is not the ine 
formation contained in the page of those better than nothing ? 
Cannot a pupil learn to read just as well with those books as 
with those contain no information? After twenty-one years 
of experience in the school room, part of the time with scien- 
tific readers, and part with those containing such trash as the 
* Steamboat Trial.” The chickencock and the Fox, (which I 
do not permit my pupils do read), 1 decidedin favor of the 
scientific readers. 

The information derived from those readers is undoubtedly 
worth very much to those pupils who do not attend a high 
school. If all would attend schools of high grade, then other 
readers might answer. We know that a large majority of the 
American people believe in moon signs, many in witches and 
ghosts; perhaps it is safe to say that two-thirds are more or 
less influenced by that man in the almanac (who stands there 
surrounded by about a dozen animals,) so much so, that they 
sow their cloverseed when the sign is in the crab, plant cucum- 
bers when the sign is in the Twins, and plant potatoes when the 
sign is in scales. Now, the way to root out this superstition is 
to teach science, and begin inthe schoolroom. Give Young 
America science, and the rising generation will not take down 
the almanac to ascertain where the sign is, or purchase aj‘‘ Hun 
dred Year Almanac,” to ascertain what crops will do well, and 
what kind of weather we will have. 

As highly as I value the New York Scnoot Journat, I can- 
not subscribe to everything it contains, even if written by the 
Editor. Some time ago, he gave Ray’s Arithmetics a puff. I 
used those books eighteen years, and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that they are a disgrace to any schoolroom. The same 
house publishes White’s Arithemetics which are far superior in 
every respect. 

I think the Editor of the Jourwat should give common 
school teachers a column in which the might exchange views. 
If some of those college professors and city superintendents 
would come into the country and teach eight or ten years, they 
would whistle another tune, and give us better school books. 

H. B. Micuse. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx fcenoot JounnaL 

The Board of Education, I see, propose to cut down our 
salaries. Iam glad it isto be no worse than ten per cent. 
off, for I know many who can get nothing to do at any price. 
I am one of the thankful kind, you see. But there are some 
expenses that it seems to me might be lessened [now that 
they are trying to retrench. The cost of taking care of the 
school buildings is much too great. I know of one janitor 
who isa rich man; has house-rent and coal are free; he 
cannot help but Jay up money. The item for new school- 
buildings is too large. I think the demand for more build- 
ings in the 19th ward is pure nonsense; wise ones smile 
when you talk of 1000 pupils who cannot get into their 
schools, Why does not Board district the city. I hear they 
are going to consolidate some schools and departments ; that 
might have been done long ago. At the meeting on Wed- 
nesday night, I heard some sharp things said about the 
clerks und their pay. Now, may I speak right out in meet- 
ing and and ask, “ Is it necessary to pay Mr, Kiernan, the 
Clerk, $5,000 per year; or to have eight Superintenden's; 
or to pay the City College Professorsso much?” It may 
be all wrong but I cannot help but think there is a lack of 
justice in portioning out the school money, Pay those who 
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~~ BOOK NOTICES. 

Ox Tue Stcpy or Worps. By Thomas D. Suplée, New 
York. W. J Widdleton. This is the series of lectures ad- 
@ressed originally to the pupils at the Diocesan Training 
School at Winchester, by Richard Chenevix Trench D.D. Areb- 
Bishop of Dublin, but with an exhaustive analysis, additional 
werds for illustration, and questions for examination. Mr. 
‘Siuplée is head master of St. Augustine's College, Benecia, Cal, 
and has by his additions really made this book very available as 
@ text book in the school room, The exercises for the black- 
teard could only have been prepared by an experienced teach- 
er and ome thoroughly imbued ‘with the spirit of the volume. 
Whe addition of a list of words will encourage the pupils to in- 
‘westigate himself into the origin and use of words. The ques- 
Gous are well prepared and will aid to test the pupils knowl- 
edge. In tho general preparation of the volume, there is visi- 
‘hike a taste for the work undertaken by Mr. Suplée that renders 
the volume exceedingly attractive and we doubt not that it will 
ee thoroughly appreciated by teachers and students. He has 
meade Dr. Trenchi’s lectures that so delighted us twenty years 
age into a capital text book, and thus many thousands will en- 
gage in an exploration of the-treasures that lie hidin the En- 
giish language. 

MAGAZINES. 

St. Nicholas for February is a capital number. In it is the 
eemelusion of Mrs, Charles’ story ‘The Ravens and the An- 
gels,” and several chapters of the two serials “ Under the Li- 
Macs,” by Miss Alcott, end “ The Tower,Mountain,” by Gustavus 
Frankenstein. There are several papers which give useful in- 
Germation in an entertaining way, among which are “ A Trip to 


wee maser 


| Malta. “ A Glimpse of Some of Our Charities,” isa paper which 


gives us a good deal of interesting information, and “ The Dun- 
mow Filitch, 1877,” by M. D. Conway, is agood account of the 
curious custom observed in Dunmow, Essex, of giving a flitch 
of bacon to the happiest married couple after a year of matri- 
monial life. The fiction has the opening chapters of new stories 
by two popular English novelists, “‘ Macleod of Dare,” by Wil- 
liam Black, and “The Return of the Ntaive,” by Thomas Har- 
dy. Besides these there are two short stories, “ Punished 
Enough,” by Mrs. R. B. Latimer, and ‘ Nobody’s Business,” by 
Horace BE. Scudder. 


Scribner's Magazine for February.—This is called the Mid- 
winter No., and 100,000 copies are printed. Among its varied 
features is a full page portrait of Lincoln by Wyatt Eaton, from 
the last and little known photograph. This view of Lincoln is 
here engraved for the first time by Cole, to accompany Noah 
Brooks’ “ Personal Reminicensces of Lincoln.” A sonnet to 
Lincoln by R. H. Stoddard faces the frontispiece. The illustra- 
ted sporting article is on ‘‘ Moose-hunting,” and the drawings 
are very spirited. Mrs. Mary H. Foote furnishes both draw- 
ings and text for a picturesque paper on’a California Mining 
Camp, with glimpses of the Cornish, Mexican, Chinese and 
other elements there found. In a paper on Recent Church Dec- 
oration, Clarence Cook writes of the work by John La Farge 
and others in Trinity church, Boston, and in St. Thomas’ church 
New York. Mr. La Farge’s pilaster, and Mr. St. Gauden’s 
panel of angels in the latter church, are among the illustra- 
tions. Mr. La Farge also furnishes a large illustration for a 
ballad by Boyesen—Little Sigrid. Sig. Castellani contributes 
an article with drawings on the Majolica of Castelli. The Hum- 





the Tea Country,” by W. M. Tileston; “The London Dust 
Man,” by Alexander Wainwright; “Some Fishing birds of 
Florida,” by Mrs. Mary Treat. Besides these, there are brief 
@tories and poems. 


The Magnine of American History for January, has three 
@ieresting papers on “The Fall of Alamo,” by Capt. R. M. 
Potter; “The Battle of Oriskany,” by Gen. J. W. De Peyster, 
wand ‘‘ Remarks on the Portraiture of Washington,” by Isaac J. 
Greenwook. The original documents aud reprints comprize the 
“Diary of Joshua Pell, Jr., an Officer of the British Army in 
America, 1776-1777,” ‘“‘A new Poland in America,” andthe 
“Settlement of Arcadia,” 


Appletons’ Journal for February opens with the first of a 
series of articles on ‘The American at Work.” It is illustrated 
amd gives in detail an account of the great salt works of this 
Pate. “Stanley’s Voyage Down the Congo,” is described at 
ansiderable length by Dr. A. H. Guernsey; “ Memenotes of 
Mycenm,” is the title of an article on Dr. Schliemann’s discov- 
ries, by George M. Towle; and the brief article which concludes 
tthe number is a good account of a voyage “ From Athens to 
arfu,” by Prof. James A. Harrison. 


Lippineott’s Magazine for February containg a number of 
articles of interest. Mr. Edward King writes of ‘The Russi- 
was in Bulgaria.” The entertaining series entitled “ A Month 
@ Sicily,’ by Alfred T. Bacon, is brought to a close, and Prof. 
ames A. Harrison gives the first of several papers on ‘‘ Glimp- 
wes of Sweden.” “ Hunting in France,” is pleasantly described 
Sy L. Lejeune: “ A Reminiscence of the First Iron clad fight,” 
By E. &,, an officer of the ill-fated “Congress,” recalls in a 
graphic way incidents in the late war. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February opens with anonymous 
waper on “The Cradle of the Hnman Race,” which is followed 
y an article by W. H. Babcock, on “ The Patent Office, and 
Thow to repair its losses.” There isa paper, partly critical and 
partly biographical,on ‘ Edmond and Jules Gonceurt,” by 
Milie Reclus; ‘‘ Venice and St. Mark's” is the title of an histor- 
teal paper by Charles E. Norton; and the series of instructive 
atieles on ‘Crude and Curious Invention at the Centennial 
Exhibition,” is continued, the present number relating to 
“weaving.” Charles Dudley Warner contributes the second of 
eis charming sketches of Adirondack Experiences; Raymond 
Westbrook writes a second ‘‘ Open Letter from |New York,” 
pon art and:books. and Dorman B. Eton offers some strong 
@houghts on “The Public Service and the Public.” There are 
aly two stories, “Trials and Errors of Joseph Primrose,” by 
Mrs. C. M. Town, and several chapters of Mr. Bishop’s “ Det- 
wwld.”” There are also poems by E.0. Steadman, Thomas 8. 
Collier, Edgar Fawcett, Weir Mitchell, and H. W. Longfellow. 

Harper's’ Magazine for February is a number of teal excel- 
Wence. “ Along Our Jersey Shore,” by William H. Rideing, is 
w graphic description of the Jersey coast, and is especially iti- 
“Seresting becanse of the account given of the life-saving service 
amd its work. There are two articles which will interest all 
Weversof art; one by Helen 8. Conant on “J. M. W. Turner,” 
‘with a number of engravings copied from the painter’s most 
Popular work ; the other a talk with the painter George Inness, 
@atitled “A Painter on Painting.” “The Fieschi Conspiracy,” 
ty O. M. Spencer, presents a striking picture of the political 
troubles of Genoa im the 16th century: and “The Turkish 
Wars with the Hospitalers,” by J. W. De Forest, is a vivid pre- 
entation of the principal incidents in the seiges of Rhodes and 


ming Bird of the California Waterfalls, a bird that dives into 
| the falls, is the subject of an interesting paper by John Muir, 
with illustrations. 

D. Lothrop & Co, of Boston will publish at an early day a 
book for children entitled Behaving ; or Papers on Children’s Eti- 
quette, an illustrated story for children entitled Mabel How. 

| ard, by Dame Durden, and the Seven Words from the Cross, a 
| series of essays on Christ’s last sayings, by Rev. W. H. Adams 
| of Charleston, 8. C. 

Tue January number of Brainard’s Musical World begins the 
fifteenth yearly volume, and is an attractive number, The mu- 
sical contents include Colleen Avarra, Sweet Dreamer, by A.S8. 
Sullivan, Fly Away Galop, by Chas. Kinkel, and Phantom Foot- 
steps, two pretty piano pieces for young players, and Song of 
the Angels by G. W. Lange. Published by 8. Brainard, Cleve. 
land. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, will publish next week the 
Commonwealth Reconstructed, by C. C. P. Clark. A pamphlet 
treatise by this title, of which the present work is a reproduc. 
tion and elaboration. was put before the public four or five years 
ago, and as some of our readers will remember, called forth ex- 
tensive and highly favorable comment from the press. 





Philadelphia. 


From our Correapondent 

The Evening Star anxiously asks for the names of those offic- 
ers and members of the Board of Education who were dined at 
the Continenal Hotel recently by an agent ef the Harpers. The 
same question was put by another paper, but the members who 
enjoyed the ‘text-book feed” didn’t all respond at once, nor 
even singly. 

If the Board of Education should decide to keep the present 
number of teachers employed, the $1,000,000 appropriated for 
salaries will compel a reduction of about 15 per cent. all round. 

Never, probably, has the subject of public education received 
more earnest and intelligent attention than has been bestowed 
on it during the past year or two by the press, lesislators— 
local, State, and national—and by thinking persons generally. 
This is oubtless owing to the general stringency that has pre- 
vailed for a few years past, and which has had the effect of 
making the public at] large connt the cost of many things that 
used to be passed by without a thought. Public education in 
this city is to-day conducted on far too extravagant a basis, but 
it is not the peculiar constitutes the evil in this case, though 
that consideration has led to the examination which promises to 
set in motion measures which will lead to needed improvements 
and reforms. The two great evils of the school system in 
vogue here now are: First, that it overloads, literally crams, 
the young minds of pupils with a vast jumble of practically 
useless stuff, thereby seriously weakening their brains and im- 
pairing their physical health for no good purpose; and, second, 
that the general tendency of the system is entirely too esthetic 
the result being that it largely perverts the tastes of thh pupils, 
both male and female, and, instead of imparting to them such 
knowledge as should enable them to become in maturer life 
useful to themselves and the community, filling their heads 
with a lot of fine spun ideas, that generally unfit their posses- 
sors for anything beyond a cheap clerkship, or leave them to 
starve in any profession they may manage to get into. _ Before 
our schools gut to be quite so gilt-edged as they have grown of 
late years to be used to turn out as intelligent to turn out as in- 








telligent a set a set of young men and young women as could be 
found anywhere. The strong-brained boy or girl who. now 
leaves our schols is, it scarcely too much to say, the exception. 
This thing had to stop somewhere, and the indications are that 
the limit has been reached. 





Ix Sussex County, Del., a schoolmaster, named Morris, ad- 
ministered two whippings to Louisa B. Betts, 14 years old, and 
the.Court charged him $5 and costs for the first, which was 
done with a dogwood switch, and $2.50 and costs for the se- 
cond, which was administered with a hard wood ruler, * 

AN ALPINE AVALANCHE. 


In the summer of 1864, a party of tourists, while visiting the 
Alps, climbed, with greut difficulty, to an elevated and snow- 
covered plateau, in order to obtain a better view of Swiss scen- 
ery, and contrast the beauty and richness of midsummer below 
with the bleakness and sterility of midwinter aroud and above 
them. In play they rolled the moist snow into large balls, they 
crowded it over the edge of the plateau. In falling it struck 
softer snow, which immediately gave way, and soon an aval- 
anche was tearing down the mountain side burying and destroy- 
ing every thing in its course. As the handful of snow became 
the irresistable avalanche, so the hacking cough with sore 
throat and Catarrh, if neglected, speedily develops into that 
dread destroyer, Consumption. In the early stages, Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy will effect a cure, though if the blood be affect- 
ed, imporverished, it must be purified and enriched by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, and the liver and bowels 
kept active by his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. Many who des- 
paired of life and had been given up to die by phyicians and 
friends, we their restoration to the above remedies, 

ELY, Linn Co.," Iowa, May 8th, 1877. 

Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: ° 

Dear Sir—I was prostrated some three years since with 
‘pleuro pneumonia, which left me with a troublesome cough, 
that gradually gradvally grew worse until physicians gave me 
up to die with consumption. I tried several remedies, that are 
advertised to cure"consumption, but without obtaining an relief 
or benefit. Seeing your Golden Medical Discovery and Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets advertised, I concluded to try them, and 
I found them to be all that you claim for them. My restoration 
has remained complete for over two years. Inciosed find $1.50 
for a copy of your Common Sense Medical Adviser. 

Evor gratefully yours, 

JASON C. BARTHOLOMEW. 





A VOICELESS TEACHER is well nigh a useless teacher. To 
speak easily, distinctly and without effort is a desideratum. 
Shrill, discordant and forced tones are not heard at any dis- 
tance with facility; and moreover they are as ‘irksome to the 
scholar as they are wearisome and wearing to the teacher. A 
round, full, cleat tone sustained without effort and uttered 
easily, is produced oy the occasional use of Knapp's Throat Cure- 
@ new, pleasant, and harmless remedy for impairments of the 
voice, throat andlarynx. This boon to teachersis enthusias- 
tically commended by those who have tried it as an antidote 
for half the wearisomness and exhaustion of the teacher's hard 
vocation. Get it at the druggist’s or send to BE. A. Otps. 146 
William St., New York, for a complimentary package. 


For the benefit of our Jady readers, and their husbunds, we 
may call attention to the advertisement for corsets published 
in this paper. After experience in our own family we can ven- 
ture the assurance that these corsets are all that is claimed for 
them. They are truly comfortable, and sufficiently binding 
and confining for utility. They commend themselves to com- 
mon sense, and tograce of mouement. They are the invention 
of al ady, of talent and enterprise. After searching in vain for a 
suitable article for two girls growing up under her charge, she set 
about framing a good fit ; and she succeeded so well, that she 
applied thé same prirciples to her own use. Her neighbors, and 
friends procured patterns and had their own corsets manufac- 
tured—greatly to their delight. They were urgent in their ad- 
vise to secure a Patent, and let the people generally have the 
benefit. Accordingly the inventor personally applied at the 
Patent Office, at Washington; and while at the office she re- 
ceived such a patent. The excellence of this garment as secur- 
ed for it a very extensive introduction to general use. A good 
fit may be secured by complying with directions for measure- 
ment. 


THe Educational Excursion to Europe, advertised in onr 
columns, for next Summer, promises to be an occasion of more 
than ordinary interest, The list is being rapidly filled up, and 
includes the names of several well-known Clergymen, and 
others prominent in the literary and musical world. The Pro- 
spectus may be obtained by addressing Dr. Tourjee, Music 
Hall, Boston. . 


Tue children of the primary schools have a new friend in 
Mr. Geo. C. Bell, an artist (the designer of many of the en- 
gravings in “ Seward’s Book of Travels” and “ Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia,’”’) who has planned out a series of handsome 
cards with transparent pictures for them, on which he has 
obtained a patent. With these the Alphabet, Arithmetic 
and Natural History will be easily taught. The teachers 
and the scholars will both welcome thess ingenious vehicles 
of knowledge. .We congratulate Mr. Bell and wish him suc- 
c238 in his effort to help the young learners. 
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Saplee's Treuch on Words, 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Arranged for Class Book, 
From the Latest Revised English Edition. | 


With an ——— Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 


THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 
Head master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Cal. 
“ TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS” has long been 


a weli-known and favorite study, though but poorly 
adapted heretofore for school use, 


In its new arrangement it must prove more accept- 
able than ever ; 400 pages, 12mo., cloth. $1.50. Gopies 
for examination, with a view to introduction, sent 
postage paid, on receipt of $1. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 


PUBLISHER, rae. 
Te... 
Scholars’ 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted 





remarkable attention /from those interested in 
education. 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us 


Its peculiar fitness for instructing, tn- 


the warmest recommendations. 
Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Public Schools, says: 


“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tue ScHoLars’ 
ComMPANION, @ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 
prove of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
lieve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of improvement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely ausilliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you success in 
this interesting enterprize.” 

a, ’ 

William L. Dickinson, Esq., City Superinten- 
dent of the Jersey City Public Schools, says : 

“f have just read the first number of Tue ScHot- 
ars’ Companion. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schools may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend it to pa- 
rents and scholars.” 


Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“ Tam, much pleasei with the first number of 
Tae Senoiars’ CoMPANION, and think it admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It | lege 
will do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 
young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I hope it may abundantly have.” 


Henry B. Pierce,‘ Esq., Superintendent of the 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says , 


“J wish it were possible to place a copy of it in 
the hands of every boy and girlin all grammar and 
high schools. It would create an interest among 
parents in the school work of their children, which 
would generally benefit parents, pupils, and teach- 
ars.” 


Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says: 

“ Tt is sprightly and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
tcans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know its 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


The New York Tribune s says: 


“ Tue ScHoLars’ CoMPANION is the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
interest the pupils of the schools. It promises to 
give dialogues, recitations, stories pertaining to 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 

Remember. 

(1.) Zits price is only Fifty Cents a year. 

(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it. 

(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 

“ It is as necessary as a Dictionary.” 
Address 


The Scholars’ Companion, 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


“DIRECTORY 
TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special irformation address the 
New Yorse Scoot Jovenan, 





New York City. 


FOR BoYs, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School. 17 East 16. 

Geo. W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B. Chapin, Collegiate School, 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institate. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School. 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33. 

S. N, Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E, 14. 


New York Conservatory: Msi, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 





| guages, Drawing and Paiuti 





This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 

ug, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR3E for Teachers, 
Classes of Three Pupiis, 7 per quarter. 
Terms: ” Two ~ 
Strictly Private Lessons, 0 ne 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M, 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave. (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave. 

Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave, 

M. Maury & J. B. Hays, N. ¥. Latin School, 22 
East 49. 


8. H. Kleinfeld. Kleinfeld’s Institute, 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch-ol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J, H, Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

S. 8S. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway, 


o ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York, This is a 
rote-sional school for business training, and is under 
ihe per-onal supe: virion of ite founder und proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was aseo- 
iated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Eook-keeping series which bears their 
uame. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility aud public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms epacious and elc- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve pa es $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 
M. 8, Paine, Baeiness College, 907 Broadway. 
gy BUSINESS og 62 Bowery, cor- 
Canal St. Established 1849. e's Uptown Col. 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book. 
keeping, Arithmetic, — Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, ting Lessons $3.00 per month. 


Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School, 101 West 45, 


Miss Warren, School for Boys. 721 6th, 


FOR GIRLS, 


Mrs, Anna C. Brackett. Young Ladies School. 
West 39, 


Mme, Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E, 85. 
C.H. wardner, Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School, 23 W. 48, 

Miss 8. L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School, 33, W 42. 
Miss M. A. Clark, Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A, Figuera, Young Ladies School, 851 E. 83. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy PI. 
Mile. S. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C, Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall, Young Ladies School, 250 W. 28. 
Mrs, Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 FE. 36. 
B.C, Van Norman, Young Ladies School. 212 W. 59, 
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FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Claes for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, ‘which will offer superior ad- 
vantages to those wishing to > Sqempchiegs the method 


and principles of Kin 

The kindergarten num re ifteeight the building 
es the lesion unssspassed ; and 
terms and reasoua| 


Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mase. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 W. 45) street. near Sth Ave., N.Y. 

18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M, Cox., 
Principal. 


heretics he Star and TEACH- 


Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to 4 P.M., at Educational Parlor 








and General Depet for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N. Y. 


1 


; ‘ 
; 


UNION BOSINESS COLLEGE, 


-_— 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 


REV. JOHN THOWPSOS, 


Business MANAGER. 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17, 1877. 


The Cent ial Com awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal, 


by Principal is a professional teacher, He has charge 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
are expert accountants of varied experiencs and large 
practice. Its faculty is large and composed of educa- 
ted gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a 
specialty, 
T* prepares th>se who have business talent for suc- 
cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 
ges were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
individual instruction at class rates, Its cour-e of 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanshiph 
arithmetic, ‘letter-writing, commercial law, the English 
branches, and the forms and t of is 
as valuable and necessary a training for those about to 
engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
hose abvut to practice medicine. 


DDITIONAL rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 


T 1s commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sons and clerks it has educated, 














325-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them. 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and families, 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au 

tumn Clase begins Oct, 24, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. M:s. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s * Paradise of Childhood.” 
@ Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Wire 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Norma! 
Inetitute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Maes. and Wahing- 
fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Priricipals, 
MRS. LOUISE POL’ K or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E, corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C, 








OLDEN HII. SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn, Addrees Mise Emity NELSON, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
—, Lawyers, T eachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good school ; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lusti- 
tute,’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satiofac- 
tion’ Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M, J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New Y> 








Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year, Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. 

Resolutions. Memorials, etc., engrossed, and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 

ic and private schools, 
D. T. AMES, 
205 Broadway N. Y. 


SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Aator Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


CENTS TO §,000 RECEIVED. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 1 


A splendid stone engraving on French-Gray 
embellished with — 100 symbols and embiems of appro- 
priate character, decorated with the finest and most exqul- 
site work possivie for an artist, m: pam fo the grand- 
est pieces of "WANTE ever prod in this eoneicy, 





VIVE 





both Male and Female, to 
whom liberal inducements 
will be JA This is no cheap |it hogra) 
have been selling them at $1.08 per c« 
sample copy post-paid to any address for 
antee satisfaction or money re‘un‘ed. Price List sent to 
Agents on application. J. E. SEWETT & CO., 
P. O. Box 19a. 245 Broadway, N 











ew York. 
$5 ih $20 za ercttees, Swe ra! 


A LIVE TEACHER, 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand pe 
have already ordered 212 copies.” 
—FOoR— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS” 
There certainly bas never before appeared a book aff 
musical inetruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 7 
Cents ; $7.50 a dezen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and g? 


This is the title of a new sacred song that is becom 
ing widely popular. It has a thrilling effect whem wel 
sung. Price 35 cents, 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

The new volume, beginug wi.h October purobex, 
will excel any of the preceding in every particular, 
Send stamp for fail particulars fsr the new year, ama 
preof that the Visitor -‘does actually give over $20 Saar 
$1.50!" Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


POTTER’S AMERICAN MONTHLY 


‘Every Teacher and Scholar, cvery Readerand Tht 
erén America should have this peculiarly Almere: 
magazine ; it stands pre-eminent in those features tim 
- most attractive in Magazine literature and presemiap 

variety and extent of eutertainiog and instrocttw, 
articles not attempted by any other. No one rhea 
miss its Semi-Hustoric American sketches for 18TR @ 

The coming year will excel in Scientific, Art and Ia 
erary production, and possess all those emphatic pug». 
ular tendencies that have made it the 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE of the PEOPLE, 
Send in subscriptions now. 
Three Dollars a year, post-paid. 


Representatives of ability wanted everywhere to tale: 
permanent agenvies and secure handsome pay. Las ae— 
al terms for clubs, Many are making in svare hoax» 
from $3. ~e aday. Address re) 

OHN E. POTTER & CO., Put cuca. . 
827-13 Philadelphia, PrP. 








Important to Teachersand Parents 
BELL’S PATENT apenas TEACHENG 


The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPES1— 
ER is the first of an Educational! series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight, It consists of twemie 


six cards. On the top of each card is in lacy 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which "Fi 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. = 


allit seems to be; but on holding the card up to tae 
light there is plainly visible the object for which tp 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may powseap 
the very best and simplest method, yet conceived, fur 
teaching an infantto spell. For instance, the child» 
attention is first cal'ed to the big letter, say D, am® 
next to the word DOG, “D stands for DOG,” auys 
the teacher. “Now little one, what does D OG stant 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infam- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn dog ® brought to light, 
When the child wonderingly and delightedly exclaizag, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting mane- 
uvre, and the letter and word wil! beindelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement, 
the first attraction to the mind of a ehilil, becomes the 
medium of its instruction. 

Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire alphabex 

Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy Dealers, 
Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C. BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t' C3- St 





DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes im 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.--James Hart, Howard Cros- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER, 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER CQ™ 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and) indiiesite 








rate thermometer Te 
which alone is worth the so of Goce a 
path Le, So per nnd pared | 
great Weather Indica’ eudorsed 
nent Physicians, per tt yt 
day tobe the BEST IN THE WORLD. 
ware tations, none genuine witheut eum 
. hl instrument warranted Pexsser 





or Registered 
We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCOURS Aur 


RISK. 
SHIPPING. 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exe 
Ss of territory granted. Mannfactured engy 


U. S. NOVELTY CO., 





835 Broadway, New Yeu 
Please mention this paper, 
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— TO He 
REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licntr Ruwyine, SmoorH, NomsgLEss, RaPrp, 
DvunraB_e, with perfect Locxstitos, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remincron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. ~ 
Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. I876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 











WEBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells. 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS, AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS. 


aA 
Armory 4 Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chivago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), 
Sewing Machines agd Arms, 










Boys and CIRLS 


ot ARB MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 

> pringing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
g ap cic.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 4 line; $3, 
Slines; 5,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
ING PRESS and com; 


2hx9% ins $19,428 4ts3: 
Go [DING Boo Sein 4.» Boston. 


Do ase Chant ' ng 
after 


Your Qwn Print 


NO EXPENSE, f 


except for ink and paper, 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 


Sor nting Cards, 
lars, etc. oo ness Man should have 


Outfits from $lup 


Send two 3c.stamps for new 
GOLDING & CO..Manuj'rt, Fort-Hili Sq., 


Tags, Labels, Circu- 








THE 
TEACHER’S 


a DEWTIST. 


W. 3, STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
vices to the teachers and others of New York bow | and 
. All branches of the profession atten: toat 

moderate raves. §; attention paid to 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy stopping. 
is in every respect a superior filling, and as durable as 
nhither shrink nor corrode, 





LADIES Can color their own Stockings for less then one 
orutper pair aNY CuLoRor save by the use of 
our “MAGIC TINTS.”"—Caa renew er change the of their 
Dreseca, restore to freahaces and Drilliancy faded Silks, Merines 
Alpacas, Neckties. Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and lovely 
Shades—L.ittie trenbdle and neminaleoest—Stuck ofacy desired color 
@enten reeeipt ofl0e's. 3Aiferent a Sead otsmp 


This is the culmination of a New Ipza. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu 
pis of our schools, It will contain 
Fresn DIALOGUES ; 

Strorizs oF ScHoot LirE; 
ScHoo. INCIDENTS ; 
Tue Bornoop oF EMINENT MEN ; 
THE Names OF MERITORIOUs PUPILS; | 


THE Best COMPOSITIONS ; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC 


Teachers. 

THr ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the schclar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient, The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven 
wach study. 


A Necessity to the School- 


room. 
It is specially fitted for those who are in 


the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of self-education. 
1t will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfnlness, Persever- 
ance; etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
gaage of hundreds of teachers although but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School 
room. 

Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 4 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands, The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for the scholars or they will 
svlect for themselves without judgment. 


Our Plan. 





a 


Bicknell’s School-House and Church 


’ ARCHITECTURE. 
a 


ADDREFsS 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


The well-known numbers, 303—404 
170—35 | —332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HeEnnxy HOE, Sole Agent. 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one cach of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 


| SPENCERIAN [222 
"Ealeldaesanee STE E L P E NS | 


Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One filling will write 


a6 from 10 to 15 
atin. Hours 














MYRITES 10 HOURS THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE ANK 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 


No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


The Comfort Corset, for Ladies & Ch 
> A SKIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


In this remarkable invention which is having an 
unprecedented sale throughout the country, we offer 
the ladies a garment which we claim is abevlute 
perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the ehcul- 
ders, ro nicely contrived.and fitted that it cannot by 
any means el.p up on the neck or down on the arm ; it 
It has also a belance strap for susta ning the stockings 
By these invention- the whole burden of the clothes 
istransferred to that part of the shoulder best adapt- 
ed to sustain their weight; supporting ev: 
without the least inconvenience, and almost withou' 
the wearer’s consciousners, and realizing the name we 
ped the garment— it in very truth A COM- 

RT CORSET. 

In the place of bones we insert continuous rows of 
bat Df cord, which give all the of bones, 
The 





Wew Style of Gold Quill Pen. 





ildren 


= . 
® 
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the advantage of yielding to every movement of 
Form. and of being washed without changing the 
fitness oi the garment Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset. yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician who has seen it. For alice, the 
advent of this Corset marke a new era in Children's 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets, stockings and skirts are alwaysin | 
position, end all isease andcomfort. Walking orrun- © 
sae, See down or jumping rope, it is all the same. We lace the Lady’s Corset, the child’s waist buttons 
in back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty of fitmess to the form. Each vorset is stamped with 
TWO NUMBERS, signifying the TWO MEASUREMENTS, the first being the size in inches around the Waist, 
and the Second around the Shou'ders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fit- 
ted. For sale by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Mass. 








In every school there are boys or girls who 


the way of earning it if they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ° ° ° 50 cts. per year. 


IMPORTANT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show wLat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation 
and correspondence in this usefal work 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamations and 
any other things yes desm valuable, Ad- 
dress 


The Scholars Companion, 





ecotured \ 
for Circulars ant KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
P.O. Box 3139. @ Courdaudt Street, New York. 


17 Warren Street, N, Y. 


need money, and who would make good use | 
of it, The teachers would gladly put them in | 


commendation 
| ther sex with privacy, and without the least unpleasantness or inconvenience 
&@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF. 


Bryan's Hlctre-Voltaic and Maguetic Appliance 


Jst This impr properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to eet them in motion. The metals are so nicely adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are ently mag- 
netic as long as in good order. are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for sale, ani 
meet with the just our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 





E WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIs- 
VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA. PARAL Sis, 
RHEUMATISM, EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
j WEAKNESS. AND 


PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
with certificates from 
Dr. ye ye at potions - Pe ae tae poe ase ee a — on application 
BRYAN APPLIANCE Cco., 
147=—. Fifteenth St., New Sorlk 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORE, 


Oarpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
s@e Send for Exolanatory Circular. 








4. A. BENDAL? 


CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. : 








J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal. 
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Japanese and Chinese Money. 

One of the curiosities of Japan is the wonder- 
ful variety of coins that are used daily. .,In 
some instances it takes one thousand pieces to 
make one dollar; these are called “cash.” 
Imagine making a trade of five cents, and giv- 
ing a man a fifty-cent piece, then receiving in 
change four hundred and fifty of these coppers. 
This coin is peculiarly made, having a square 
hole in the center. They are about the size 
of our dime pieces, and nearly two-thirds the 
thickness. Next to this comes the quarter of a 
cent, eight-tenths ofa cent, and the one and 
two-cent pieces. Of silver coins they have the 
five, ten, twenty, fifty cent and one dollar 
pieces, Of gold, the one, two, five, ten and 
twenty dollars. Next to ‘this comes the gov- 
ernment stores of paper money, in various de- 
nominations, ranging from five cents to one 
hundred dollars. In China, between 1830 and 
1860 the “cash” became scarce. The then 
emperor, the celebrated He-en Foong resolved 
to make money plenty and cheap. He there- 
fore issued some millions of iron cash. The 
new coin was worth about half as much as the 
copper cash, but was decreed to be equal to it. 
It sank lower and lower as the quantity of it 
increased. In 1857, 1,000 copper cash were 
worth 5,700 in iron. Owing to the enormous 
issues of the iron coin, prices rose faster than 
money could be struck off. Then paper “cash” 
was made by printing presses; but the paper 
eash depreciated with even greater rapidity 
than the iron. In 1858 a copper cash was 
worth between ten and twelve in bills. Money 
was cheap, but goods were high. Rice cost so 
much that a famine seemed near athand, A 
somewhat rude remedy was chosen. A mob 
seized the viceroy, and hauled him around by 
the pigtail until he promised that the currency 
should be brought back to par, and the Celes- 
tials have since then been contented with cheap 
rice and hard “ cash.” 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss, 








Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked ......,...4. «Oe 
Eggleston’s, (G. C.) How to Educate Yourself. . 7 
Schreidt’s History ot Education 15 
Burton’s ng Faculties 1% 
Camp’s Illustrative T: 5 
Hailman’s m Culture 15 
Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy 1% 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual....................00 1.00 
Oral Training Lessons................ 1.00 
RPI, 6ncdbels pccccecetesodioe 1.c0 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg............«0++..... 1.00 
Kriege’s, ¥ Child, its Notase and Relations... 1.00 
ental and Social Culture cocoe B40 
Doster’ (tf B.) No Sex in Education.. aa ene = 
wcasesd cWeddoe se Sibe sé 25 
Mann ‘and Peabody's K aide 1.25 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 1,25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education..............<ss«+« 1.25 
Clarke’s Sex in we ng op coodaenceéoonnécshat 1.25 
aan aw ontoloen onddcadépicccuioded 1.25 
Harrison and Gait! How to Teach. . 1.25 
"s SOR: cocapegéoneagete@ast 1,25 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster, 1.50 
Page’s Theory and Practice ot Teaching........ 1.50 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks, ,..............4 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. . 


Northend’s Tea¢her’s Assistant...... 
No Teacher and Parent... 


Dalnige Pr Object of ‘Veac = 
Ray’s — 2900 sbesese 
Holbrook’s School Managemen 


or ri 

« 

Northrop’s. Ed Abroad 
Ogden 


Kingsley’s Health {. 
rackets, (Anus C.) Education of Americas Gira 1.96 


Holbrook’ pods of 
Hi *s Normal Methods of Teaching... 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction 
Youmsn’s Qu! Demanded 
Baruard’s and Pests 3.50 
&™ The above named volumes will be pent ‘post-paid 
one 

Address the publishers of the Jounwat, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


17 Warren Street, New York. 





AYER & SON'S maxwax 
NWA ee : 
Saseed. Pisowe ” eres the best. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
im 1897. 














po etiiaen icy. Re Gherehen 
Alarms, Tower Me. Pilly Wervomtad, 


Vasstesten mine. mS Chasinaneh, 





YEING.—Staten Island 
ment. Bansert, Neracws 
Street. B anch 

York; 289 Fulton ; 
310 


Philadelphia 









Educational Weekly. 


The union of The School Bulletin and 
N. W. Journal of Education, Wisconsin. 
The or Teacher, Mich'gan. 
he School, Michigan. 
The Illinois Biheol Mester, Illinois. . 
T he Nebraska Teacher, Nebraska. 
Home and School, Kentucky. 
T he School Reporter, Indiana. 
kEprrons—Prof. Wm. F. Phel President State 
Normal School, Whitewater, W Editor-in-Chief. 
Prof. Edward Olney, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Hon, J. M. Tegory, President Ilinois Indus- 
trial University, Cham Hon, Newton Bateman, 
President Knox College, burg, Ol 
Manaorne Eprror.—S, R, Winchell, Chicago. 
State Eprrors.—One in each of the Western States. 
ConTRisuTors.—One hundred of the rer resentative 
educators of the country. 
CoRRESPONDENTS. — Educators in all parts of ‘the 


The Strongest Consolidation of Education- 
al Journals ever Effected in this 
Country. 

The broadest in ite ; the handsomest in ap- 
pearance ; the most varied in its contents; the fresh- 
est, strongest, the latest of the jodrnals ‘of its class, 
Good for the teecher! Good for the scholar! Good 
for the citizen! Every department is in the hands of 
a special editor. Ite @ * Practical Hints and Lxercises ’’ 
are invaluable to the teacher of any grade 

Subseribe for Tae EpucaTionaL WEEKLY, and keep 
yourself informed on educational matters. | Pw) edu- 
cational 


nempaper is now in d 

topics are a ng the public attention ‘more in these 
days than ever before; new books, new methods, and 
new theories are demanding the attention of teachers 








who intends to keep up with the times Gan afford to be 
without the WERKLY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
To new subscribers, 3 months on trial, 60 cents. 
84 Oxford Street, Lynn, Mass. 
THE 


Practical Teacher, 


ea gt Wm. F. Phelps, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 

Devoted Exclusively to the Practical Work of the 
Schoolroom. Abounding in Hints, 8 ions, Ex- 
ercises, Questions, and Answers, Me of Teach- 
ing, Goerreerstang, News, Dialogues, Music, etc., 

oy OC, 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year. 
Ten cents » single number. Ten numbers will con- 

stitute a year. 

year. 


send us a club of four at $1.00 
t@” SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
- 170 Madisen Street., Chicago, ml, 


= 6 





GLENN'S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Srertinc Remepy For DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN Unequatep Disinfectant, Dropo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glena'e Suiphuy Son, 

cating ‘local diseases of the s 


fects of the complexion, oa imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness, 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
ions and other diseases of the skin, as 
as Rheumatism and Gout. 
Sulphur Soap ramen the same effects 


specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, ain 
burns, sprains and cuts. 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 


more a aren A than once a month, and no teacher It removes dandruff 





Clothing andl linen used fn the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices-25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


** HILL’S HAFR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. ¥. CRITTENTOM, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Av., ¥.¥. 


To single subscribers, 1 year, $2.50; 6 months $1.50 


Eastern Office in charge of Prof. Edward Johnsof? 





clubs of five or more, 75 centaa 


THE TEacHER will be sent regularly to all who will 
each, 





PAPAL SYSTEM: 


An Historical Sketch 


or evant 


i¢| Doctrine, Claim aul Practice 


of the Church of Rome. 


By REV. WM. CATHCART, D.D., 
8 “Aloe rogues thar $3 to #21 © 
ia 


ministers of our own and other evang 


FROM ITS ORIGIN T0 THE PRESENT TIME. 





.- HALE’S e 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


ommepded highly ‘by the most t prominent, 





tious as worthy to occupy « place in the jbrary of all 


address on receipt of $2.00, 


GEO. §: FERGUSON, 


FOR THE CURE .OF 


Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
thd all Afedtions of the Throat, 
and Lungs 


As @ book of reference t6 the pastor oF Pn Lang 
itvaluable, while afl who desire to get interesting in- 
15 formation concerning the church now working with all 
her energy to secure s cont/dlling influénce in Amer- | 


ion, $6 fo tho best besk ent, by mail fo say’ This infallible. remedy is composed of the 


Honey of the plant Horehound, in Dagar 
union with TAr-BALM, ex 
Lire PrincipLe of the forest tree yt 
E4, or Balm of Gilead. 

The) Honey of Horehound sooTHEs AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and infi 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND Bt 


714 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





CURED FREE. 
will cured by using 


Dr. Willard’s Compound Powders! 
coe Mabel tc eegged xt cas 


, New York. 








leading to the lungs.. Five 
eep the organs cool, 


DYSPEPSIA 


additional ngretente 
‘moist, and in healthful aay Np gh «a 
rom it medi- 
teas has te thou. 
port YY lives b sh in his large private practice, 
no BAD TASTE or 


Pep tes 


suffering from Dyspepsia or indigestion 


PRICES §0 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 


Drege? Mare 


Sold by all - 
0. N. ORITTENTON, Prop, WY. 


VEN. HELPS THOSE \ epi 


eee the individual 


re aes = . 
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Lula 34 OF «me Baw & Bee 
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WOOLLETT’S: 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All.. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


—— 


Buc wrne Pians, ELEVATIONS axp> View 


oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN CoTra- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





PReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28. & 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work immm- 
94, adapted to the pablie grants, One Vol, ablomy, trey. 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 

Ceipt Of pried, ....-rensevecseeretens ss eoee ne RMB 





Piate 10. Front elevation. 

Prats 11. Ist and 20 story plans of a Framewilli: 

see By re Ried - 

Plate Plans of » Frameerwll® 

Piste 14. Pront eration. - 

“— 16. e view of a Vila. Bae 
sim 


oe © @43e000 oe Be we Se we 
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plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view, 
2. ve view of Brick villa, Fiuam 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
sed <5 deste ho eablrepuies Varwtet tas 


on Pianos at the Centennial Exhivision, 1876, | i 


oe, tmd tha thor fo. ards, one for the best 
other for the best forte material, 
Steinway & Sous by United States Cen- 
rm my Commission) have given to Steinway & Sons 
the following 
CERTIFICATE: 

“This is toe cert:fy that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & S8ORS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Square and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1816, pre- 
Sented the greatest totality ef excellent qual- 
ties and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
oellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Messrs, STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Migheat degree 
of excellence in all their styles,’ ” 


Extracts mide and copied from the note bocks of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the —_—— fact that the'r ratings on each and eve- 
ry style of piano-fortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 


GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
9645 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 


&@™ The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE Se. 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N.Y. 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! ; 


To try our Organs, for we send them on a days trial 
and pay freight both waysifreturned. Upright Selid 
Walnut Ca-es, two 5-octave Sets of mestea ceduatiee, 

tave Set, 12 Stops. List price, $275.00. 


REDUCED PRICE $85.00. 


Lees $19.00 for cash with the order, Address the Star 
Parler Organ Vactory. ALLEGER, ctnog * Oy, 


Washingwn, New Jersey. 





QUAKERCITY ORGAN CO., 





Mannfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, 


and Dealers in 


PIANOS. 


As carly as 18569 a Medal was awarded Wm, F. Ken- 
nedy, the present manager, for mee ag 
State tural Society New Jersey, 
wasted etffivnea since have taken first premiums. 
Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full tone, aa deep und powerful, yet sweet and 
——_ with effects of rare beauty and 
rothiont in design ond seoet perfect im touch and 
Anish of y organs ever manufact' The 
Sestusese of of thie unrivalled Eoeeeak in 


Per 


i 


to iutroduce their have made 
the the ONAL PUBLIO the ented offer: 

ill, where the ee oon es 
action made to their agent, and upon 
dct waa mae Money Order, ora Banker's 

Dapdonte Corbaeute, rtating ae rohaser has 

boo depeche’ to thats oveaet the price of the organ or- 

wp ttl fe my Rp LS 9 

ve as represen: ry may re- 

Fave that the coaspany's expense aad wittidraw the G6- 
posit from bank or post-office. 

Schoola, Teachers,Churches, Sunday Schools and Iti- 


ADVANCE. Every instrument fully warranted for 
five years. licited. Agents wanted 
everywhere, Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FASHIONABLE OA ROS)» i> 
25 i pont aia heen ot ee 














ustrated veues 
7 to the trade. A 

T-octave, $1 tL sigpe, gabe ae ir vot as On: 
GANS, 2 

8 stops, $70: 1 stove. 


order, not used a 
ire Bonsai 
tarers and 40 East 

TESTIMONIALS. 


14th St., N. Y- 
The New York Times = pe a 
is a beautiful 


Chime y 
perfect, ‘The chime of to sod be half ota ca py 
effects af tales pendened te 


and 
the on ren e 

is Goat ena vestnant, and s in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of — 


ys ee tone,” $80. at halt 
> $ »NS, Manufac- 


Ev: 
St EE PI ’ pianos 
from personal , as being of the very best 
quality.—Christéan In 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licuts & Buapsvurr,) > 
Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Estabiished 








ificent Bran New 8650 rose- 


Ivtac Moscersed detight Planes 

anos 

ORGAN ttle need, Oost $800" onl ly $125. 
Parlor Organs 2 845 Stops 12 Stops 


5 12 
on Nearly new 4 set Reed ‘ys sub Bass 
Ooze: onan P $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Secs ote aeatae sent on half month test trial. You 
cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
employees must have work, the result, war commenced 


on me the 
fart taper Re” hades DANEEL P. BEAT™ 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 


ROGRESSIOMETR 





of imp rd 

hool Honor Prizes. ete.. for | MIP VE- 
MENT. Instead of un a few 

SP ee te ae eee 
tained. method gives equal chance to every grade 
of ability and every utilizes the 
love of ainee Fa of averags and wonderfully 

80) 


G@ CO. 
Bible House, New York. 


CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
CHEMICAL Serica. 


Prof. Tyndall's NEW collection of Electric instru- 





enorasorr’ cusplane so foneing of 0 vert 
LECTRICITY. v 
ous a) tus and materials. ,$56. Tyndall's 
Man $1.00. Descriptive price free on a) 
cation All req’ in 
physics on hand or made to . Excellent work- 
manship Premium awarded |! 


CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 
M’f'r and Importer of Philosophical and Scientific 
Apparatus, 


B.S. BURROWS, 


PRACTICAL 
JOBPRINTER, 
134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Srey asd prowpuy cede low pasha 
by mailprom ptly aaT-ly 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


DRAWERS! 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


rare DANE th Punts cannot at well wih: 








Suen, otuer, 


HYGI = Ni IC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 





Ceatenuin! Award. The Judges’ report highty | U 


commends them. They are all patented. Mrs, H. 8. 
Hutchinson's is the original and only store entirely de- 


STATEMENT | 


THE: MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 



























































F. 8. WINSTON, President, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1877. 
Annuity Account. 
No. | Ann. Pay’ts. No. | Ann. Pay'ts. 
Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 2877... 52 098. 88 Aussies in force, ip tom, Jun ast, 1878... 54 | $25,900.61 
Premium Annuities...... ........ 6,393-46 || Premium Annuities...........-... 6,174.00 
Jeswed .i.sscacdsnes ccvsscecccuese 7 -2, 335-12 Terminat ececcesccceccceccccees s 2,752.85 
39 | $34,827.46 58 | $34,827.46 
Insurance Account. 
Pol force, J 8 $ 37 || Policies in force, J 878 = Power : 
ucies in force, Jam. rst, 1877, 92,125 301,278,037 m an. 1st, 1878, 91, It 
papecennsgeqcee 8,494 26,951,815 Terminated ....2.......-..-.. nr | 33>74%)54E 
100,619 | $328,229,3s52 100,619 | $328,229,852 
| Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
‘To Balance from last account........-- $79,526,900.87 By paid Death Claims and 
~ Premiums received..........+---+- 14, 153-4" (matured and discounted)... .. $6,109,532. 84 
Interest and Rents,..........----+ 4,882, 307.32 - Annuities .........+.+.+++------ 31,979-59 
“ “ Dividends ...... paegeeresseeess 3,568, 162.57 
_ Cupestend Policies and Addi- 
eweevavcedessocecscsses 45239,426.47 
oe @ Commision (payment of current 
ee dil a S~ ; Gate "ste anand 
oe ae GEE BOGS occdvc ccdocsocesce *732,886 .96 
ee Balance to New Account..-..--.-----83,385:678-27 
___ $98,439,362.60 __ $98.499,364.6 439436% 6. 
*OF this the sum of $164,225.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon he premiums of thete 
Dr. = malence Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent............ 1941. By M 
“ Claims by Death, net 9 ons yes d . er a United der San a ocks..---« $ eee a 
* Premiums paid in ad ttt. cahsaed conte ee : GD TRIE, nda cnccccccabicccocccs 5>725,035-65 
and Guarantee Fund....... 4:271,029.20 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
at interest.........-.--..-------- 1,701,622.87 
“ Cash in tramsit Dec. 31, 1877 (since 
ath, Sot hoe 67,969.93 
“ Interest accrued PATE MOEN GIES 1,438,647-92 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
semi-annual...............--.--- 851,813.52 
“ Premiums due and unpaid, principally 
Coe OG ian cecescccocceveved 153,768.13 
“ Balances due by Agents........---- 32,415-24 
___ $85,033,338.20 $85,033,318. 20 
NOTE.—If the N Vert: Standent of fous ond 0 half gant Eeteetee he eae, & s is $10, 
wor cw per aye peg ae $x 669 $43 <" 





MO nly a mL yeh Lod 


Frepericx S. Wiston, 
Rosset H. McCurpy, 
Wauam Barts, 
Samvuet M. Cornett, -g| WittiaM 
Samuet E. Srroviss, + oun E. 


WirwtaM 


Lucivs Rosinson, 
Wituam H. Pornam, 
Samvuat D. Bascock, 
Wiuam Smirun Brown, 


WiiiaMm 
Seymour 


Georce S. Coz, 
ARTIN BATES, 


Ouver H. Paimer, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Hewry A. Smuytue, 


Henry E. Daviss, Frepericx H. Cossirt, 


E. Doves, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Lewis May, 
Francis Sxippy, vER HARRIMAN, 
M. Vermityz, ames C. Hotpen, Tuomas . 


» exman C. von Post, 
Georce C. RicHaRDson, 
Avexanver H. Rice, 
WituiaM 

F. Ratcurorp STARR, 


A. Haines, 


L. Husrep, Gzorce H. Anprew. 
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THE' WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


INU INK REQUIRED. We have invented and petnd (July 17, 2 a Penbolder which contains 
— ink to last years / and with nan SPL.gee can it i 
% cents, or Holder x of “Ix att 


pping m WATER will write 
aah, 50 cents. Extraordip 
J.T. HILLYER, 306 Bradway, New 


induce- 
ork, 
‘trom a 

these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time. 
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tivities. 
COMPOUND OXYCEN 
drugs are taken, but by an erderly 


peund Oxygen offers an 


‘best, 
painful Nervous ha yt 
——— oe BEEN ct RED BY ComFoUND. 


voted to the manufacture and male of these garmenta in | from 


this city. There are many fpurious patterns that look 


like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely | 


give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Oirculars sent free on application. 
29 


mrs) H. S. Sette 


14th Street. 
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ECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers and Professional Men, 


And to all who, in consequence uf overwork, or any other cause,find themselves suffering from a 
gradually increasing brain and nervous exhaustion, and who feel that they are 
pea Cer pg eet oo wena 





OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


is an agent ‘agent which ecta on scientific principles, and in 


complete harmony with natural laws and forces, 1t assists nature to remove the 
effete carbonacious matters which have accumulated im the system in consequence of our bad habits of res- 


piration, and thus restores to her the normal control of all the vital ac- 


does not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
precess of re-vitalization. To the overworked Stu- 


dent or Professional Man, Whe finds himself slowly losing vitality and power to do his 


almost certain means of tag restoration. 
and some of the most 
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